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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Russian army is in full retreat and the Japanese in 
1 pursuit. The railway line is broken north of Mukden, 
and the Japanese have already entered the town, which the 
Russians are leaving, and where they have already burned 
large quantities of stores. In the Russian centre important 
positions have been captured, and both on the east and west 
the Japanese are closing in. Nogi’s force already bars the 
Russian direct line of retreat towards Tieling—i.e., by the 
line of railway—and Kawamura is across the upper course 
of the Hun-ho, and so threatening the line of retreat by 
Fu-shun to’ Tieling. The casualties of the eight or nine 
days’ fighting have been enormous, and are placed by some 
observers at one hundred thousand men. Both sides are said 
to be exhausted, but the Russians famished as well as 
exhausted. That is as far as the news of the great battle 
received up till Friday warrants us in going. -Possibly the 
battle will prove to have been the greatest, as far as regards 
numbers and the extent of the theatre of action, that theworld 
has hitherto known. As yet, however, we have only the barest 
outline of what has happened, and much detail is required 
to fillitin. It should be noted that, though not likely, it is 
still quite possible that Kuropatkin may be able to extricate 
himself from his terrible situation, and draw off an army 
which, though defeated, is not broken up, to Tieling or some 
position in its neighbourhood. 














Though, as we have said, it is possible that Kuropatkin 
may escape from the trap which is just closing on him as we 
write, it is far more likely that great fragments of his army, 
both on his left and right, may be broken off, and either 
forced to surrender formally or else be destroyed as fighting 
forces, and that only a portion of his force will be able to 
retreat in the direction of Kharhin. Again, it is conceivable 
that practically his whole force will be hemmed in, as that of 
Bazaine was hemmed in at Metz, and that he may be unable 
to keep his communications open to the north. If that 
happens, his army is doomed. On the whole, however, we 
consider the destruction of only a portion of his force the 
most likely of the three alternatives. But even so, the fall of 
Kbarbin, and then of Vladivostok, will be assured, though the 
reduction of the latter will take time. We have pointed out 
elsewhere that though the world expects peace to follow 
if only Kuropatkin’s defeat is severe enough, we are by 
no means certain that this will be the result. For Russia 
to withdraw beyond the Amur while maintaining a 
nominal war with Japan would not be worse than peace 
for her, though certainly worse than peace for Japan. But 


the field, and possibly by tempting her to follow her enemy 
beyond Lake Baikal, would naturally appeal to the Russians. 
They never forget that though Charles XII. of Sweden beat 
Peter the Great again and again, he was rash enough to press 
his victories home and to penetrate to Pultowa, and that 
there the victorious invader met his fate. In our belief, the 
Japanese are much too wise to imitate the Swedé; but the 
Russians may well hope that they will prove unable to resist 
the temptation. 


The correspondent of the Daily Mail at Kieff, telegraphing 
to Friday’s paper, gives an account of a movement of the 
peasantry of Central Russia which, if confirmed, may prove 
of the utmost moment. An army of three thousand peasants 
with carts is, he states, advancing from the Orlovka district 
in a south-westerly direction, burning and looting estates as 
it progresses. The peasants have already sacked eighteen 
estates, burning whatever they could not carry off; and 
several sugar factories, including one belonging to the Crown, 
have also been destroyed. Troops, the correspondent adds, 
are being sent out “to check the invaders.” .We wonder 
whether the peasants have arms. If they have not, and if 
the soldiers do not allow them to take their arms, this 
beginning of a jacquerte will, no doubt, soon be stamped 
out. A letter which we publish in another column affords 
some evidence, however, that the soldiers may not much 
longer be restrained from fraternising with the people. 


The confusion which reigns in the highest quarters of the 
Russian Government has recently received a new illustration. 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, the head under the Czar of the Russian 
Church, alarmed by the movement in favour of representative 
institutions, has been pressing the Sovereign to declare once 
more his unflinching adherence to the autocratic principle. 
On Friday, the 3rd inst., therefore, the Emperor signed and 
issued a Manifesto drawn up under instructions from the 
Procurator, in which his Majesty acknowledges that “an in- 
scrutable Providence” has visited Russia “ with heavy trials,” 
especially a bloody war for the honour of the Empire, and “ for 
the command of the waters of the Pacific Ocean, so urgently 
necessary for the peaceful prosperity not only of our own, but 
of other nations.” “Blinded by pride,” the “evil-minded 
leaders” of revolution make “insolent attacks on the Holy 
Orthodox Church” and the “ pillars of the Russian State ”— 
for example, the Grand Duke Sergius—but with the help of 
prayer, “under the banner of the autocratic might of the 
Czar,’ Russia has frequently survived such dangers. The 
Czar therefore appeals to all officials and the whole people 
to aid him in overcoming “the stubborn foreign foe,” and in 
“eradicating revolt” at home. “May God,” concludes the 
Manifesto, “send down on the clergy holiness, on those in 
authority justice,” and “on faith strength to the consolidation 
of the autocracy and the welfare of our dear subjects.” 

This astounding proclamation, which they read only in the 
official journal, brought all the Ministers, reactionaries as 
well as Liberals, to Tsarskoé Selo, resolved to resign if its 
effects could not be mitigated. They were received by the 
Czar, and after a scene, described elsewhere, which lasted 
three hours, and included, it is said, severe reproaches to the 
Ministers, his Majesty consented, with breaks of hesitation 
and unwillingness, to sign a letter to the Minister of the 
Interior declaring his resolution, in accordance with old 
precedents, “to convene the worthiest men possessing the con- 
fidence of the people, and elected by them,” to “ participate 
in the elaboration and consideration of legislative measures.” 
At the same time, says the letter, or Rescript, as it is 





to injure Japan through exhaustion by keeping her army in 
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needs, experiences of life, and well-weighed and sincere 
speech of those elected” will make their legislation fruitful, 
“TI foresee all the complexity and difficulty presented in the 
elaboration of reforms while preserving absolutely the 
immutability of the fundamental laws of the Empire.” The 
Ministers carried this document to the printing-office, and 
though they expected every moment to find it recalled by 
telephone, it was printed and issued as written. It appears 
to have surprised the revolutionaries into abandoning their 
project of a general rising on Sunday; but on reconsidera- 
tion they denounce it as insufficient or meaningless. Until, 
therefore, the Notables actually meet, the internal situation 
remains as before, with the additional danger for the dynasty 
that if peace is made the Army may be shocked out of its 
present loyalty. 


It is simply impossible to obtain an accurate account of the 
position of the Russian Treasury. It is stated, however, on 
good authority, that the French and German financiers are 
becoming alarmed by its incessant demands, and by the 
possibility that the Notables may insist on a new financial 
policy. The prices asked for accommodation are already 
exorbitant. A letter from M. Rouvier warning the Minister 
of Finance of apprehensions in Paris is said to have been one 
of the arguments which extorted the Rescript from the Czar, 
and it seems certain that the great French houses recently 
asked for a loan have succeeded in cutting it down from 
£32,000,000 to £20,000,000, and that the French investors are 
becoming slack in subscribing. On the other hand, the 
Government makes every effort to accumulate gold so as not 
only to pay but to reassure its bondholders, and there is little 
doubt that for much of the daily expenditure of the State 
paper will suffice, as it did in 1855. The worst sign of the 
hour for Russia is the reluctance of the Treasury to provide 
cash in good time for the wages of its own servants. From 
city after city come up complaints—true, exaggerated, or 
false—that everybody, including sometimes soldiers, is kept 
waiting. Russia, however, is still far from the position of 
France during the Revolution, when for many months the 
very generals were dependent on requisition, and the rulers, 
even under the Directory, could hardly scrape money together 
for the most peremptory demands. 


The German Parliament has treated the demand for 
additional forces as we expected. The proposal to increase 
both field artillery and heavy artillery was passed, the 
immense results consequent on the use of that arm in the 
present war, results which finally dispose of the old assertion 
that artillery impresses but does not kill, having evidently 
moved the experts. The increase of the infantry was also 
approved, the evidence being that at present France had 
slightly the advantage; but the demand for twenty-seven 
thousand additional cavalry was rejected, obviously because 
of the costliness of that arm. Economy is, of course, as 
needful in Germany as elsewhere; but it is curious that the 
experience of Japan should in this one particular be so com- 
pletely rejected. Had Japan possessed a body of thirty 
thousand or forty thousand efficient cavalrymen, the defeats 
of the Russian army would have been far more complete. 
Nothing cows infantry soldiers when onc2 broken up like 
pursuit by men who travel twice as fast as they themselves do 





President Roosevelt's inauguration took place last Saturday 
at Washington. The Times correspondent describes the for- 
malities of this Republican coronation, as he calls it, in an 
interesting despatch,—the meeting of the Senate in the 
Capitol at which, in accordance with custom, “the most 
strenuous man of his time became for an hour the idlest,” the 
taking of the oath on the terrace, the reading of the inaugural 
address, the progress to the White House, and the review of 
thirty thousand troops. The President’s inaugural address 
contains no foreshadowing of policy, but is mainly an appeal 
to his fellow-citizens to recognise the moral responsibilities 
and practical difficulties of their great position, and to face 
them seriously and. courageously. “We have,” he says, 
“ duties to others and duties to ourselves, and we can shirk 
neither. ..... While ever careful to refrain from wronging 
others, we must be no less insistent that we are not wronged 
ourselves.” Although their relations with other Powers were 
important, still more important were their relations among 


dangers, and “upon the success of our experiment en 
depends, not only as regards our welfare, but as re any 
welfare of mankind. If we fail, the cause of free Pine te 
throughout the world will rock to its foundations and aoe 
fore our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the walks. 
it is to-day, and to the generations yet unborn,” . 





The “inauguration,” however, has in no way j 

relations between the President and the majetie at - 
Senators, who are determined to retain their constitutional 
right of control over all foreign affairs, The Pivot of the 
quarrel is the President’s action in regard to Santo Domin; 
He has sent in a second Message earnestly repeating that e 
intends no annexation; that his “ Agreement” wil] benefit 
the Union as well as the Dominican Republic; and that 
certain specified ill consequences will flow from ‘its rejection 
or serious amendment. The Senate, however, hag either 
passed or will pass amendments to every clause, one in 
particular disabling Washington from securing the payment 
of debts owing by Santo Domingo unless requested to do g 
by a foreign Government. Another declares that the Agree. 
ment shall never be taken as a precedent in dealing with an 
other American State; while a third eliminates all referencg 
to the Monroe doctrine. The Senators are, in fact, asserting 
that they are above the President, or at all events Possess 
co-ordinate power. It is, of course, for the American people 
to decide all such disputes, but as yet the Constitution provides 
no means of asking the people’s opinion. 


On Friday afternoon last week Mr. Chamberlain wag 
present at a meeting of the Committee of the Tariff Reform 
League, when Mr. C. A. Pearson resigned the chairmanship, 
and Lord Ridley was elected in his stead. Mr. Chamberlain 
afterwards favoured the Committee with a summary of the 
campaign up to date, which reads to us more like a lament 
than a paean. It was with something like weariness and a 
sense of failure that he admitted that he had underestimated 
the strength of the forces he had to contend with. “I suppose 
that we may look forward to two or three years of this kind 
of work.” The speech was full of the inconsistencies to 
which he has accustomed us of late. The question was not 
a party question, he said, and it was a scandal that the 
Opposition should have forced it into party lines; and a little 
later he complained that his object might have been gained 
rapidly “if our own party had been absolutely united.” He 
poured the vials of his contempt upon the weak-kneed 
Unionists who could not accept his whole policy, It wag 
owing to such men that by-elections were lost, for no candi. 
date was of any value who was not “ whole-hearted in the 
cause of Tariff Reform.” Such a complaint is of course really 
a complaint against. the whole Government, and especially 
against Mr. Balfour; and the absurdity of the position is 
shown in the fact that Mr. Chamberlain can make such com. 
plaints, and next day protest his complete agreement with the 
Fabian policy of his colleagues on this very subject. 


Mr. Balfour announced in the House on Monday afternoon 
that Mr. Wyndham had resigned office, and that he had 
reluctantly accepted his resignation. The Prime Minister 
explained that while Mr. Wyndham was unable at present 
owing to indisposition to make the customary statement on 
his own behalf, his principal reason for resigning was not ill- 
health, but the conviction that “the controversy which has 
recently taken place both within and outside these walls has 
greatly impaired, if not wholly destroyed, the value of the 
work which he could do in the office which he has so long 
held.” Mr. Balfour added that he proposed to say nothing 
on the merits of that controversy, though there were parts of 
it on which he retained a very strong opinion. But 
Mr. Wyndham could alone be the judge with regard 
to the effect that it had had on his “ usefulness,” and 
Mr. Balfour found himself unable to resist his desires 
any longer when they were pressed on such grounds 
as these. No information was given as to the retention 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell in his office. We admit that 
Mr. Wyndham’s position had become untenable when once 
the Prime Minister had resolved to resurrect the Home-rule 








themselves. ‘Their very material success had developed new ! if anything miscarried, to provoke an explosion of Ulster 


bogey. But the unpleasant fact remains that Mr. Balfour 
was from the first privy to an arrangement which was bound, 
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Unionist resentment. Mr. Balfour was quite willing to 
obtain any good results that might accrue from the Mac- 
concordat; but the moment the wolves got on the 
track of the Government he had no hesitation in throwing 
Mr. Wyndham to them. Mr. Wyndhan, it is stated, is to be 
sneceeded by Mr. Walter Long. We may note here that 
Lord Cawdor succeeds Lord Selborne at the Admiralty. 
Lord Cawdor has been a most efficient chairman of the Great 
Western Railway. The appointment has been well received. 


At the evening sitting on Wednesday Mr. Winston 
Churchill moved: ‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the 
ent unity of the British Empire will not be secured 
through a system of Preferential duties based upon the 
Protective taxation of food.” Mr. Churchill, in the course 
of a trenchant speech, appealed to Mr. Chamberlain to use 
his influence to secure an unprejudiced discussion upon this 
+ question. Large causes could never be advanced by 
small Parliamentary maneuvres, and no man could hope to 
convince the conscience and intellect of the country when his 
first step was to paralyse the judgment of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Austin Taylor seconded the Resolution in 
an excellent speech, contending that the correspondence 
affecting Lord Hugh Cecil’s seat freed Unionists from 
any suspicion of party disloyalty in speaking and 
voting on this particular issue. He was followed by 
Mr. Lyttelton, who held that the Resolution was 
ambiguously worded, and if adopted would render 
a free Conference impossible. Mr. Churchill and his 
friends wished to make up their minds—‘and more 
foolish still, they wish us to make up our minds 
(Opposition laughter)—before we know all the facts.” In 
moving “that this Motion be not now put,” he repudiated the 
insinuation that the Government had recourse to a Parlia- 
mentary manceuvre; on the contrary, this was precisely the 
occasion and exigency for which the Previous Question was 
invented. Lord George Hamilton, who strongly demurred 
to this view, asserted that it was childish to pretend that the 
Colonial representatives would not come into the Conference 
hampered, in view of their adhesion to Protection. If Mr. 
Churchill’s Motion had been proposed two and a half years 
ago, it would have been assented to without a dissentient 
voice. The Government had taken an unprecedented course 
by interfering, and he would vote for the Motion, for though 
he did not want the Government to go out of office, worse 
evils might happen to the party than that. 


Mr, Chamberlain, who, like Mr. Lyttelton, complimented 
Mr. Winston Churchill on the ability of his speech, took the 
line that the debate was gratuitous and useless. It was 
wasting time to put his views before the House of Commons 
until he had converted the country. He criticised the form 
of the Motion, and attributed the insertion of the word 
“Protective” to a desire to increase the spread of the net; 
indeed, there was nothing in the Resolution which would 
logically prevent him (Mr. Chamberlain) from voting for it, 
But the Resolution was not only a challenge to his policy, but 
to the policy of the Government. ‘That policy, which was 
perfectly intelligible, insisted that the Conference should be 
absolutely open, and the effect of this Resolution would be 
to muzzle it. He personally regretted the Government’s 
decision not to discuss the question during the present 
Parliament, but he assented to, and was bound by it, and 
held their attitude to be perfectly consistent. In conclusion, 
Mr. Chamberlain reiterated his old contention that his policy 
was the only means of consolidating the Empire, and that if 
we did not draw closer, we should drift apart. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed, asserted that the principal 
attack was directed, notagainst Mr. Chamberlain, butagainst his 
own Edinburgh speech, a speech of “ unimpeachable lucidity.” 
He did not quarrel with the proposition that we ought not to 
have a Protective duty on food. That he fully endorsed. What 
he did quarrel with was the attempt to induce the House by 
vote to do what it could to prevent a policy of free Conference 
coming toa useful or fruitful end. The Resolution was not 
only ambiguous, but inexpedient, for, if carried, it would not 
merely turn out the Government, but produce widespread 
misconception in this country, which was bad, and through- 
out our Colonial Empire, which was far worse. Mr, 


Asquith, who spoke last, emphasised the inconsistency of the 
Ministerialists in pleading for an unfettered Conference while 
they muzzled the House of Commons, and taunted Mr. 
Chamberlain with sheltering behind the Previous Question 
instead of meeting a plain challenge. On a division, 302 
voted for the Previous Question, and 260 against, giving the 
Government a majority of 42. Thirteen Unionist Free-traders 
voted against the Government, among whom, we rejoice to 
see, was Lord George Hamilton. Lord Hugh Cecil, we regret 
to note, walked out. 


Lord Rosebery made a powerful and useful speech at the 
annual dinner of the City Liberal Club on Thursday night, 
After dealing with the question of the attitude of the Liberal 
party to the renewal of the Japanese Alliance almost exactly 
on the lines on which we dealt with it a fortnight ago, Lord 
Rosebery handled the problem of Home-rulé, and handled 
it in a manner which will, we believe, give very general 
satisfaction in the country. “It is not possible for any 
Government, however competent it may deem itself, to bring 
in any measures for establishing a Parliament, however 
subordinate, in Dublin without first having made it a matter 
of special appeal to the country.” ‘“ My view,” he continued, 
“in a word, is this,—that you may give much to Ireland, and 
in that respect we have at any rate the example of the recent 
dealings of the present Government with Ireland. You may 
give much to Ireland—you may do her inestimable good by 
proceeding on the grounds of administrative reform—but 
there is one thing to which no serious statesman will ever 
expose this country, and that is the curse of dual government 
at the heart of the Empire.” 


No doubt the Irish extremists will be annoyed by thir 
utterance. No doubt also it can be said, and truly said, that 
Lord Rosebery now only speaks for himself. This, however, 
does not render his words less sound or less important. They 
draw their importance not from the speaker, but from the 
circumstance that they are based on facts, and would be true 
and irrefutable whoever had uttered them. The country does 
not mean to permit the repeal of the Legislative Union by the 
establishment of another Parliament, and even if the Liberal 
party were foolish enough—which, however, we are convinced 
they will not be—to pledge themselves to the Irish party to 
do so, the nation would simply forbid the carrying out of any 
such pledge. 


The appointment of four new Bishops has been announced 
during the week. The Rev. Pritchard Hughes is made Bishop 
of Llandaff; Dr. Gibson, the Vicar of Leeds, becomes Bishop 
of Gloucester in succession to Dr. Ellicott, who has resigned ; 
while Dr. Harmer, the Bishop of Adelaide, has been appointed 
to the See of Rochester, rendered vacant by the appointment 
of Dr. Talbot to the new See of Southwark. The readiness 
of Dr. Talbot to undertake the burden of organising a new 
diocese after ten years’ unremitting labour in the See of 
Rochester is a proof of devotion to duty not less admirable 
than that of Dr. Gore in exchanging the more picturesque 
bishopric of Worcester for that of Birmingham. At his 
enthronement on Thursday week Dr. Gore dwelt with much 
force on the strength of corporate feeling in Birmingham, 
and the hopeful auguries of a new access of strength in 
the life of the Church of England in the Midlands to be 
drawn from the foundation of the new bishopric. He also 
paid a generous tribute to the influence and inspiring example 
of two great Birmingham Christians of recent times, neither 
of them of his own Communion,—Cardinal Newman and Dr, 
R. W. Dale. At the public réception held in the Town Hall 
a cordial message of congratulation was read from Mr. 
Chamberlain, who said that he felt sure that Dr. Gore would 
always find the Nonconformists of Birmingham “ ready to 
give to him any assistance in their power in that great sphere 
of common work and duty, which is large and important 
enough to find ample room for cordial co-operation.” In this 
context we cannot refrain from mentioning the admirable 
letter addressed by the Bishop of Manchester to the Free 
Church Council. The spirit which should inspire Churchmen 
in their attitude towards the Nonconformist Churches could 
not have been better expressed. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-+~+—_—_ 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


oe ELL held out, i’ faith! No, I do not know you 

. +... . nor your name is not Master Cesario; 
nor this is not my nose neither. Nothing that is so is 
so.” —(Twelfth Night, Act IV., Scene '1.) These are the 
words that rise to the lips as one reads Mr. Balfour's 
astonishing speech in the debate on Wednesday night. 
The first effect of that speech is to produce a sense 
If Mr. Balfour’s words are to 
bear their plain meaning, what is all this fuss about? 
Why is the House of Commons in a white-heat over 
the Fiscal controversy? Why is Mr. Chamberlain at 
the head of a great organisation whose avowed object 


of utter bewilderment. 


is to convert the country to the imposition of Pre- 
ferential and Protective duties? 
chief ef the Unionist party is, as he tells us, a Free- 
trader, how comes it that he is supported by those who 
directly or indirectly declare that the country is being 
ruined by Free-trade? Again, if Mr. Chamberlain is not 
a Protectionist, as he assures us, why is he continually 
stumping the country and telling us that all our 
great and essential industries are being ruined, and 
that his policy, if adopted quickly, gives us a last 
chance of saving our commercial prosperity? The 
Chamberlain policy will in effect, he tells us, protect 
our industries from destruction, and yet he is not an 
advocate of Protection! ! 

In face of all these sophistries and subterfuges, what 
are plain men to do and say? Our answer is clear. 
They must not be misled by cunning phrases and 
verbal quibbles. “You cannot fight us with a word” 
must be their answer to Mr. Balfour. When we turn 
from words to deeds the issue is plain enough. The 
country has had placed before it by one of the leading 
statesmen of the day—by a statesman, moreover, whom the 
bulk of the supporters of the Government, and practically 
the whole Cabinet, regard with confidence and esteem—a 
definite Fiscal policy. In regard to the details of that policy 
there is neither doubt nor ambiguity. Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes a two-shillings-a-quarter tax on foreign corn 
(except maize), and a corresponding tax on flour which will 
give a substantial preference to the miller. Further, he 
proponee a 5 per cent. duty on foreign meat (except 

acon), and the same on dairy produce. As compensation 
there are to be remissions in the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar. On manufactured articles imported into this 
country there is to be an average duty of 10 per cent.,—i.e., 
in some cases the duty will be 5 per cent., and in others 
from 15 to 20 per cent., but the average will be 10 per cent. 
These proposals were made publicly by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the most solemn and definite manner a year and a half 
ago, have been reiterated again and again by his organisa- 
tions, and from them he has never deviated in any particular. 
They constitute the Chamberlain policy. Now what the 
country wants to know is not whether Mr. Balfour calls 
himself a Free-trader, or a Socinian, or an Arminian, or an 
Arian, or a Laodicean—in the circumstances, one appel- 
lation would be about as illuminating as another—but 
merely whether he is or is not opposed to the Chamber- 
lain policy. But that one thing Mr. Balfour resolutely 
refuses to let us know. If he told us that he was opposed 
to that policy we should learn where we stood, and Unionist 
Free-traders would be able to shape their course accord- 
ingly. They need not, then, trouble themselves with subtle 
disquisitions as to what makes a F'ree-trader and what a 
Protectionist. They would know, at any rate, that Mr. 
Balfour was not in favour of new duties on food and new 
duties on manufactured articles, and that he meant to fight 
against their imposition with all his strength. As it is, they 
only know that he is against Protective duties on food. 
But what is a Protective duty on food? Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us that he is not in favour of Protective duties 
on food. Therefore, in his opinion, the Chamberlain 
policy does not involve Protective duties on food. There- 
fore, also, Mr. Balfour’s declaration against Protective 
duties on food cannot be considered a declaration against 
the Chamberlain policy. As to Mr. Balfour's attitude in 
regard to the average 10 per cent. duty on manufactured 
goods we have no definite statement; but it must be 


If the Premier and 


i atonal 
pointed out that, at any rate, Mr. Balfour has gai : 
which would prevent his adhesion: to this eo “ae 
Chamberlain programme, and that, unfortunately ro 
certainly said things which would allow his ‘adhesion 


accept the principle of tariff for revenue only. i 
so, he would find no difficulty in aiseireriag ee 
for agreeing to an average 10 per cent. duty on moult 
factured goods, meant, as Mr. Chamberlain has declared 
in the first place, to make up for a part of the revenng 
lost in remissions on tea, coffee, sugar, &. These a 
indications which, though Mr. Balfour will not tell us his 
mind plainly, must guide us in reaching a conclusion 2 
to whether or not he is in fact opposed to the Chamberlain 
policy. In our opinion, and we say it with deep regret 
they show that he is not opposed to that policy. t 

But supposing that we are wrong, and that Mr. Balfour 
is in the abstract opposed to it, have we any assurance 
that he will make his opposition effective—that’ jg 
will declare war on that policy, and do his best to 
defeat it when it is proposed to the nation at the General 
Election? Alas! on this point the indications are clear and 
precise. Mr. Balfour does not mean to stand up against 
and declare war on Chamberlainism. In the Edinburgh 
speech, which is regarded as the high-water mark of 
Mr. Balfour’s Free-trade views, he told us that even if the 
Unionist party adopted the extremest form of Protection 
ever professed by man—a form of Protection which 
even Mr. Chamberlain repudiates—“ he would not think 
of diminishing the zeal and earnestness of his support to 
that party.” But if Mr. Balfour would not diminish the 
zeal and earnestness of his support of the Unionist party 
even if it became more Protectionist than Mr. Chamberlain, 
it is evident that he will not diminish that zeal and 
earnestness if it is converted to the milder policy of 
Chamberlainism. Mr. Balfour's latest utterance, then, 
leaves the situation just as it was. He calls himself 
a Free-trader and an Anti-Protectionist, but in spite of 
these fine names he is left quite free to support 
Mr. Chamberlain if Mr. Chamberlain should still win the 
day, or, at any rate, win the party. 


This being so, the duty of Unionists who are Free-traders 
in fact, and not merely in name, remains obvious. They 
must continue to demand from Mr. Balfour an explicit 
declaration that he is not only opposed to the Chamberlain 
policy, but that he is willing to make war on that policy. 
Until they obtain such a declaration it is their duty—a 
painful and disagreeable duty, no doubt—to oppose Mr. 
Balfour as ardently as they oppose Mr. Chamberlain. 
There is no other course open to them unless they are 
content, while supporting the cause of Free-trade in name, 
to refuse to take the only measures which can ensure that 
their views will prevail. The only way to make opposition to 
the Chamberlain policy really effective is to oppose politi- 
cally all who will not pledge themselves to oppose Chamber- 
lainism. If the Unionist Free-traders mean business—mean, 
that is, to do their best for Free-trade, and in the end to 
reconvert the Unionist party to Free-trade—they will find 
that it is essential to adopt this attitude. An opposition 
which stops at opposition to Chamberlainism in the 
first degree, and allows itself to be diverted by fine 
words and subtle phrases from attacking Chamber- 
lainism in the second degree, is bound to prove futile. 
Possibly the wave of Free-trade is so strong that even if 
the Unionist Free-traders shrink from their duty the 
victory will be achieved all the same. But that will 
not free the Unionist Free-traders from a charge of dere- 
liction of duty if they fail to oppose those who will not 
oppose Chamberlainism. They will have lost the oppor- 
tunity of showing that a Unionist can be as good a F'ree- 
trader as can a Liberal, and of convincing hesitating Union- 
ists that unless the Unionist party reverts to its old position 
in regard to the Fiscal question, it must abandon all hope 
of a return te power. The only chance of saving the Unionist 
party, and of reinvigorating it, rests in a defeat of Protec- 
tion so complete that no party man in the future will 
regard the episode of Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal policy 
without horror and disgust. We want the strict party 
man after the General Election to be forced to say to him- 
self : “ There is one way, and only one way, to put the party 
on its legs again, and that is to repudiate Chamberlainism 





in every shape or form.” This the strict party man will do 
if only the defeat is big enough, and if a large enough 


thereto. For example, he has told us that he does not 
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voters in the country have been induced to 
sash Ost Free-traders and to vote as Unionists 
for Free-trade candidates, instead of fusing themselves 
“th the Liberals. But such co-operation without fusion 
je only be obtained if the Unionist Free-traders show a 
fold front to Mr. Balfour, and insist that he shall 
have nothing but unremitting hostility from them 
until he announces that he is not only opposed to. the 
Chamberlain policy, but will do his best to defeat it: Can 
we hope for such a pledge ? Who knows? All we do 
know is that Mr. Balfour will never give such a pledge to 


has many motives for believing that, of the courses open 
to him, this would be the easier. In his own judgment, 
and apart from the internal question, he has only lost an 
India, which in the future may be regained. He is, it 
must be remembered, the head of a military despotism, 
and in the Army upon which his throne rests the haughty 
resolution that such a decision would indicate might 
recement allegiance. To be beaten by Europe as that 
Army was in 1855 involved no more dishonour than to be 
worsted 'in a duel; but to be beaten in Asia may involve to 
men of the Russian training something of | inexpiable 


le who are either afraid of him, or are willing to be 'shame. The Czar may well think that his danger from a 


ut off with soft words and easy sophistries. If he does 
ive the pledge, he will give it only to those who force it 
from him by plain words and bold deeds. 





THE GREAT BATTLE AND THE PROSPECTS 
OF PEACE. 


HIS struggle in the Far East has a fascination for 
T Western minds which upon certain important points 
may possibly impair their clearness of perception. It is not 
onlv that the forces engaged have been collected upon a scale 
of which this generation has had no experience; or that the 
latest “ battle,” as it is called, rages over an area of ninety 
miles by fifty; or that before it finishes the slaughter 
will probably be greater than has been known in the history 
of the modern world. The universal feeling is that, apart 
from these elements of interest, the contest is leading up to 
changes which will affect the whole future of the world. 
The Czar himself admits that the dominion of the Pacific 
Ocean is but one of the tremendous issues at stake. Apart 
altogether from all that may follow the rise of an Asiatic 
Power to a first-class position, and the consequent check to 
European predominance in the Eastern world, the public 

reeives that the whole strength of Russian militarism is 
ee put forward in the strife ; that all the qualities, good 
and bad, of the Russian people are being exhibited under 
intolerable light ; that we are getting hints as to the future 
career of the great Slav race, now the most numerous of 
European tribes, which almost amount to_ prophecies. 
The vastness of Russian resources ; the astounding capacity 
for endurance which is the note of her toiling people; the 
inferiority of her governing class, whether in uniform or out 
of it; even, it is now said, the underlying ground-fact of 
Russia, the inadequacy of her food-supply,—all these things, 
hitherto only suspected by experts, are being brought home 
tothe huge masses of observers. The pit can see as well 
as the boxes, and the pit is still capable of enthusiasms. 
Russia, hitherto so nearly an unknown quantity to all but 
a few diplomatists, is now revealing herself to all man- 
kind, and the revelation of a great country in one of her 
hours of agony has much of the bewildering effect of a 
natural catastrophe. There are points, however, upon 
which the revelation does not conduce entirely to enlighten- 
ment. For example, it is conceived that the defeat of 
Russia in the “battle,” or rather series of battles, each 
of them greater than Waterloo, now raging, must end in 
immediate peace. 

That view is possibly, but not certainly, correct. It is 
in accordance with most historic precedents, the impact 
of a great lost battle being almost unintelligibly great, and 
the liability of a nation to be cowed by such an event 
having been proved by a hundred instances. The mastery 
of the world was decided at Pharsalia; and not only was 
Napoleon beaten down at Waterloo, but the volcanic forces 
which for fifteen years had lent to him their strength. 
We cannot, therefore, venture to say that the battle which 
will be known in history as the battle of Mukden may not 
compel the Romanoffs to make peace, but the certainty 
with which that result is expected is far too unqualified to 
be wise. The Czar, we may take it for granted, will not 
make peace if he can help it, and his resources are not so 
exhausted that he must accept peace from sheer inability 
to goon. Let the Japanese be as successful as any expert 
imagines, they cannot advance into the old dominion of 
the Czars, and it is within that old dominion that the true 
resources of Russia are still concentrated. Nicholas II. 
may think, and is indeed reported to have said, that he has 
only to fall back behind Lake Baikal, refuse to make peace, 
and rebuild his forces, as France did in worse circum- 
stances, until he is once more ready for aggressive action. 
Englishmen think this policy impossible; but the Emperor 





continuance of the war is less than the danger to his 
dynasty, and still more to himself—for under a despotism 
there are palace revolts as well as revolutions—which 
would arise from peace, and may harden his heart, like 
Pharaoh, from mere dread of being left defenceless 
in presence of his people. We all foresee for him an 
internal situation in which he may be no longer pos- 
sessed of his free will; but the fact that autocracy 
may give place to the ascendency of a Parliament 
is not of itself a proof that that Parliament would be in 
favour of peace. Parliaments do not always love peace, 
and the wound to the pride of Russia arising from a peace 
on severe conditions must be terribly galling to a race 
which for two hundred years has had for consolation the 
expansion of its dominion. And yet the Japanese terms 
must necessarily be severe, may include, for example, con- 
ditions which would fetter the use of warships in the 
Pacific as warships are fettered in the Black Sea. That a 
Russian Parliament would submit to huge sacrifices, to 
still further additions to taxation, to further and huge 
supplies of food for cannon, may be most improbable; but 
it may insist on what it would regard as an armed truce, 
and an opportunity for complete reorganisation of the 
Army such as followed in Austria the collapse after Sadowa. 
That every one in Russia is asking the Czar to stop the 
war is true; but “every one” means in Russia every one 
except the peasants, who are not yet audible. The con- 
scription is a cruel burden even in the rural districts; but 
so it is all over the Continent, and a hundred years of 
conscription have nowhere produced a successful refusal to 
be conscribed. The revolution may arrive in Russia, as all 
Western men believe it will; but one has heard of 
revolutions which did not leave the populations en- 
franchised entirely opposed to war. The industrials 
of Russia are suffering horribly; but it is not the 
industrials or the intellectuals, but the regiments, and 
those who fill them, whom the Czar has to conciliate. A 
Pretorian Guard has more power in a true despotism than 
a million of civilian taxpayers. 

We are not, be it remembered, affirming that peace is 
hopeless, but only warning our readers against the belief 
that because Kuropatkin has been defeated peace is certain 
toensue. Itis not certain. The Czar, we may rest assured, 
will not make it unless he is compelled ; the Japanese cannot 
compel him; nor is there any irresistible evidence that 
anybody can, except the Army, which may decide on a long 
truce as preparation for a continuance of the war. We 
believe ourselves that a great change within Russia in the 
direction of more liberty is a certain consequence of the 
anarchy now prevailing,—that is, of the continued defeats 
of a twelvemonth, of the discontent among industrials, of 
the hunger of the peasants for more land, of the weakness 
of the autocrat, and of the impaired conviction that he 
wishes the welfare of his people. But that liberty will be 
gained in some way not yet foreseen, and will not, if 
history is any guide, involve a permanent paralysis of 

Russia. It should produce, if modern convictions have 
any basis of truth, a new invigoration in every fibre of 
the Empire ; for Empires, just as Byron described Lara’s 
serfs— 
“ Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven, 
Defying earth and confident of Heaven ”— 
are apt to find one relief for their energies in a new 
assertion of their fighting force. All that, however, is for 
the future. For the present the only conclusion at which 
we can arrive is that there will be a bitter struggle before 
the Romanoffs consent to make peace, and that if the 
Romanoffs are powerless, no one can foresee the tem- 
perament or the designs of those to whom power may fall. 
Russia may split into fragments, or Russia may become a 
volcano. 
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THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 


5 bag Army, upon which such vital Imperial and national 
interests depend, is drifting aimlessly hither and 
thither like a derelict ship. It is true that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is at the helm with his eyes fixed on a distant 
horizon, and, with brows knitted and lips compressed, is 
vigorously twirling and twisting the wheel. None of his 
efforts, however, have any effect. His colleagues, almost 
as soon as he had taken up his position, discreetly discon- 
nected the wheel and the steering-gear for fear that he 
should run the vessel on the rocks. The result is that 
though Mr. Arnold-Forster makes so brave a show of 
keeping the ship on the course he has laid down, she is 
in reality drifting up and down in the tideway. It is 
also true that owing to this precaution on the part of his 
fellow Cabinet Ministers he is less likely to reach the 
sunken rocks which men of experience and common-sense 
realised at once lay directly in the course he had chosen ; 
but this does not alter the fact that the ship while 
she drifts is in great peril, and that nothing is 
being done to repair her machinery or to put her 
in Proper fighting trim. A correspondent who has a 
right through his experience and his service to speak for 
the Volunteers shows us in another column what infinite 
harm Mr. Arnold-Forster is doing to the Volunteers by 
his ill-judged aspersions on that Service and by his ill- 
considered schemes for the future. On the same 
lines as our correspondent’s letter is the correspondence 
between Sir Howard Vincent and Mr. Arnold-Forster which 
we publish to-day. In a powerfully written, but at the 
same time perfectly courteous letter, Sir Howard Vincent 
sagas out to the Secretary of State for War how ill-judged, 

ow unfair, and how injurious were his recent criticisms of 
the Volunteers in the House of Commons. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in his reply in effect repeats his former criticisms. 
The correspondence is one which will be widely read, and 
we trust will enlighten the public on the manner in which 
the Volunteers are being treated. It reflects no little 
credit on Sir Howard Vincent, for it is a much pleasanter 
thing for a man in his position in the House of Commons, 
and in his party, to keep quiet and not quarrel with a 
Secretary of State. The late Colonel of the Queen’s 
Westminsters has, however, never spared himself when 
the interests, honour, or good name of the Volunteers have 
been at stake; and the correspondence with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is yet another cause for gratitude on the part of 
the Volunteer Force, and of all those who desire to see 
that Force retained in vigour and esteem. We trust that 
Volunteer officers who read the correspondence between 
Sir Howard Vincent and the Secretary of State for 
War, and the letter of our correspondent, and who have 
the requisite facts at their disposal, will supply “ Volun- 
teer Field Officer” with the information he needs 
to rebut, in even greater detail, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
allegation that the Volunteers do not and cannot act as 
a reservoir of men which can be drawn upon in a grave 
national emergency for oversea hostilities. In our view, 
this was the great service rendered by the Volunteers to the 
nation at the crisis of the Boer War, and it is essential 
that the country should be made to understand fully the 
nature and extent of that service before it decides on 
sending the Volunteers as we have known them in the 
past to that gigantic military scrap-heap to which Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has already destined the Militia. We 
believe it will be shown, not only that the Volunteers 
supplied us in various categories with forty thousand men 
whom they had trained in the essentials of war, but 
that if the Force had been fairly dealt with and properly 
handled we might have obtained from them a considerably 
larger number. If this can be shown, it is a fact of 
immense importance, and should lead us to think long 
before we reduce the numbers of the Volunteers, and so 
lower the level of the reservoir of partially trained men in 
the nation. The War Office argument runs in effect as 
follows:—‘The Volunteers, though we did our best to 
sterilise their patriotic enthusiasm, placed at our disposal 
some twenty thousand men directly, and were responsible 
for training in the elements of soldiership another twenty 
thousand of the extra men raised by us. Therefore we will 
greatly reduce the numbers of the Volunteers in case we 
have to appeal to them again.’ We confess that, in our 
view at any rate, a more reasonable argument would run :— 


‘The Volunteers at a national crisis suppli i 

forty thousand men who had vata err ag Solng 
Therefore we will do everything to encourage the yom 
teer movement in case of future needs.’ a 

While dealing with the present crisis in Volun: 
affairs, we cannot refrain from calling special attentio, 
the powerful and convincing article on the uetiono 
War Office administration as it affects the Voluntese tt 
be found in this month’s National. The writer Colony 
Leroy Lewis, shows how deplorable an adminj tive 
error was committed in placing the Auxiliaries under 
the Adjutant-General’s Department. Though we desi 
to draw very special attention to Sir Howard Visitas 
correspondence with Mr. Arnold-Forster, and to the 
letter of our correspondent and the appeal he makes. 
the main object of the present article is to note that 
the opinion of sensible civilians—and they are the men 
who in the last resort must decide the question—ig 
visibly solidifying in certain definite directions in regard 
to the Army that we need. We will set forth short} 
what we believe such men are beginning to feel on thi 
subject. In the first place, we require a highly trained 
professional Army for policing the Empire, and this Army 
men are coming to see can best be obtained on a lono. 
service system. We must offer the recruits better con. 
ditions of service. But the only condition of servicg 
which experience shows will seally attract a sufficiently 
good class of men for our professional Army is a lifg 
career followed by a pension. We have long realised 
that what makes the police force so extraordinarily 
attractive is the fact that it gives a man security for 
twenty years of active employment, and then an adequate 
pension for the rest of his life. We must follow the 
example of the police if we are to have the best material 
in our professional Army. Accordingly we would raise 
our professional Army on terms of twenty-one years’ 
service, ending with a pension as good as the pension 
now given to a policeman after twenty-one years’ service: 
These are the conditions which have made the Royal 
Marines attractive in a very high degree, and would; 
we believe, make the Army as a profession equally 
attractive. 

We are, of course, met at once with the objection— 
How about the Reserve? We would meet this objection, 
which we grant is a very important one, in the following way, 
After the professional long-servicesoldier had left the colours 
at the age of thirty-nine or forty and become a pensioner, he 
should, in our opinion, enter a first-class Reserve till the 
age of fifty. This Reserve should be available for over. 
sea service. From fifty to sixty-five the pensioner should 
be in the second-class Reserve for home service. We 
admit that this would not give us a sufficiently large 
Reserve for oversea work in case of a great war. Accord. 
ingly we would raise another oversea Reserve on special 
conditions. Any man should be allowed to inscribe his name 
in this Reserve provided that he could show certain qualifi- 
cations as a trained man. A trained man would be any man 
who had served in the Militia and Militia Reserve, or in the 
Yeomanry and Yeomanry Reserve, for, say, seven years, who 
had been for seven years a Volunteer efficient, or who had 
been in the Guards and Guards’ Reserve for seven years. 
This General Reserve would be divided into two 
categories. Up to fifty the man who joined it should be 
liable for oversea service, and from fifty to sixty-five 
for home service. After sixty-five he should receive 
an old-age pension till death. The terms of pay in 
this General Reserve might be ls. a day. To prevent 
the financial burden being too great, the General Reserve 
might be limited to a hundred thousand men in the 
first division,—i.e., men available for oversea service. 
Men called up from the General Reserve would be allotted 
to any regiment or branch of the Service at the discretion 
of the military authorities. 

Next, we would maintain the Guards as they are 
now, except that we would make each regiment 
four-battalion regiment, and would fix the term of 
enlistment with the colours at only two years, and five 
years in the Guards’ Reserve. The Guards would thu 
give us sixteen thousand men always with the colours, 
and by calling out the Reserve they could be raised 
to, say, forty thousand men. This would give us the 
striking-force which every one is agreed must be provided, 





whatever military scheme is adopted. In addition, 
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wo should need to keep at least ten cavalry regiments 
belonging to the professional Army in the country, 
and also a proper proportion of professional field 
and horse artillery. These, with the Guards, would 
constitute the home professional garrison and the striking- 
ed, we would have a greatly improved Militia. 
The Militia, in spite of the ill-treatment which it has 
always received from the military authorities, is still a 
living force, and if reasonably trained and properly 
developed we believe that a sound semi-civilian Home 
Army might be formed from it. It must be better paid 
than now, and it must be called out and trained under 
conditions which would make it fit in with the civil life 
of the nation. But if this were done, we see no reason 
why it might not be made as popular a force as the 
Yeomanry. The recruit training should, as far as 

sible, not be given in barracks, but to men living in 
their own homes, as in former days. In numbers we do 
not see why it should not reach two hundred thousand men. 
The Yeomanry should remain as they are, and with the 
Militia—there must be Militia artillery, horse and field— 
wouldconstitute an efficient Home Army. There should be 
a Militia and a Yeomanry Reserve. Next, we would have 
a Volunteer Force, which should practically be the present 
Volunteer Force which has served us so well, except that 
it should have a greater elasticity. We would not reject 





would-be Volunteers because they could not come into | 
camp. We should like to see some Volunteer corps which | 
would practically be uniformed rifle clubs, while others | 
would maintain that high standard which belongs to such | 
corps as the London Scottish or the Queen’s Westminsters. | 
The ruling principle would be that the State would take | 
from each man such services as he could give, and would | 
endeavour to obtain the maximum of numbers. Only on | 
two points should the Government be absolutely inflexible. | 
A Volunteer must be a man who understands the use of | 
the rifle and can march. 

We have sketched roughly and in outline the Army that 
we need. We do not profess to believe that the picture is 
complete, or that the details which we have set forth might 
not be greatly improved. What we do assert is that on 
such general lines the Army that we need could be 
produced, and at no greater cost than at present. Under 
our scheme the professional Army might be considerably 
reduced in numbers. In other words, our scheme could 
no doubt be greatly improved in detail, but we believe 
that it is sound in essentials. It will be noticed 
that we have not stated whether the men of the pro- 
fessional Army are to serve their whole time abroad, 
or if not, what arrangements are to be made for 
supplying the Indian drafts. We cannot enter here into 
this question in detail, but we do not see why a system 
like that which prevails in the Marines might not be 
arranged. Service in India, Egypt, and South Africa 
might be treated like sea service, and a man might be 
given one year of service at home to every four years of 
service abroad. Again, now that the voyage to India is 
so simple a matter, we do not see why a private should 
not be given six months’ leave at home every three years 
after the manner of Indian civilians. As we have said, 
these are details which we cannot enter into at present. 
We merely wish to point out that they are not insoluble, 
and that it would be perfectly easy to work out a reason- 
able and practical system under which our oversea garri- 
sons could be supplied from a professional Army,—and a 
professional Army considerably reduced in numbers. 





THE “IMPROVED” SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


Ww? must repeat our warning of last week that English- 
men expect events in Russia to move too quickly. 
The vastness of the Empire is not diminished by its dis- 
content; the collision of interests within it is not soothed 
by the perception of all the protagonists on both sides that 
their lives are at stake—one Grand Duke has already 
me an émigré—nor has action ceased to be enfeebled 

by the vacillation of the Czar. It is true that the expecta- 
tion of a general rising on March 5th, which was so strong 
as to affect prices on every Bourse in Europe, turned out 
to bean illusion ; but that fact, which remains unexplained, 





m no way improves the general situation. Order is still 
maintained, even in St. Petersburg and Moscow, solely by 


the masses of troops accumulated there; and the difficulty of 
their task may be estimated from the scene of Friday week 
at Tsarskoé Selo, reported by so many pens, whose accounts 
are confirmed by at least two official documents. On the 
morning of that day the Czar published a “ Manifesto ” to 
his people, said, with every appearance of probability, to 
have been drawn up by a secretary of M. Pobiedonostzeff, 
the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod. In this procla- 
mation the Czar denounced the revolutionaries as men 
“ blinded by pride,” called upon his people to rally round 
the Throne “ under the banner of the autocratic might of 
the Ozar,” and expressed his intention to go on fighting 
for the honour of Russia, “ and the command of the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean, so urgently necessary for the con- 
solidation of the peaceful prosperity not only of Russia, 
but of other Christian nations” @. subaudite Germany). In 
fact, his Majesty broke finally with all liberal aspirations. 
The Ministers, thunderstruck, for none of them had 
been consulted, rushed to Tsarskoé Selo, and in a body 
represented to the Czar that unless the Manifesto were 
explained away they could no longer be responsible for 
internal peace, or, indeed, for any department of the State. 
Even the Finance Minister, a convinced reactionary, 
pointed out that financiers would lend no more money if 
the Russian Government entered on such a path. The 
Emperor, according to the very full account of the scene 
forwarded by the well-informed correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, met them with a sharp rebuke and expressions 
of distrust in their loyalty, which’ in the West would have 
driven them at once out of the Palace, but which, it must 
be remembered, were, on the Russian theory, rebukes 
addressed by a father to his children, and did not, there- 
fore, involve political insult. So convinced, however, were 
the Ministers of the danger involved in the Manifesto, 
that they adhered to their attitude, and after an alterca- 
tion which lasted for three hours, the Emperor gave 
way, and signed a “ Rescript,” or letter to the Minister of 
the Interior, in which his Majesty authorises him to 
summon a sort of assembly, or conference, of “the 
experienced forces of the community,” partly elected, to 
draw up a plan harmonising the public wishes with “ the 
immutability of the fundamental laws of the Empire,” of 
which, of course, the autocratic power of the Sovereign is 
the first. Such a Rescript might, if liberally interpreted, 
create a Constituent Assembly, or it might be whittled 
away into a mere Conference of Notables, and the 
relieved Ministry rushed off with it to the State printing- 
office, whence it was actually issued to the world on the 
same day as the Manifesto ! 


Whether the Rescript inspired the leaders of the 
revolutionaries with new hope it is impossible to say; 
but though hope died away as the two documents were 
studied, both St. Petersburg and Warsaw. remained 
tranquil, the people did not crowd the streets, and even 
the Cossacks refrained from slaying. This, however, does 
not prove that the contest is over. It is evidently but a 
pause. The intellectuals are still being arrested, the 
workmen in all the great cities are still on strike, the 
Revolutionary Committees are still issuing their “ incite- 
ments,” and the peasantry, in the South especially, are 
still threatening the landlords. There is no new sense of 
security, and, outside St. Petersburg, no fresh liberty of 
speech, while from every side evidence accumulates that 
the people hope less from any action of the Czar. The 
influence of the Grand Dukes is still regarded with terror, 
even M. Yermoloff, the Minister of Agriculture, inserting 
in the plan of a consultative assembly which he has 
drawn up for the Czar two clauses, one of which 
forbids the advisory assembly to discuss the Budget 
of the Imperial Family, while the other extends the 
prohibition to any “‘ action” of the Czar, or of any member 
of his family. The situation, in fact, remains exactly as 
it was, the Government and the revolutionists alike being 
undecided, afraid of each other, and disposed, we take it, 
to await the result of operations round Mukden, Even 
about that there seems to be uncertainty. If by a miracle 
Kuropatkin crushed his opponents, the autocracy would 
doubtless acquire fresh vigour, because the Army would 
obey it with hearty goodwill; but it is by no means sure 
that if victory declared for the Japanese the autecracy 
would be ruined. It would take weeks for the news to 
penetrate through Russia, with its vast s and official 
control of all means of communication ; the peasants are so 
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ignorant that a general explosion of anger is improbable; 
and peace, or even an announced resolution to seek peace, 
might lift a cloud from the hearts of the soldiers, 
especially the Reservists, and so diminish the tension. 
The revolution, it is quite possible, though it will not stop, 
may only creep along until a scarcity of money compels 
the Throne to lay on a fresh burden of taxation. 
Of all the facts peculiar to Russia, the power attributed 
to the Grand Dukes is the least intelligible to the West. 
They are legally only the first subjects of the Emperor, 
and individuals among them have repeatedly within the 
last thirty years been exiled, degraded, or even imprisoned 
by a supreme Order, which has been carried out as 
readily as if they were only nobles. Many of them, no 
doubt, hold high commands; but no command and no 
career can make a Russian independent of the Czar, or 
place him in a position of which a written Order would 
not finally deprive him. The immense position claimed by 
the Dukes is not supported by any precedents in Russian 
history, or by any etiquette customary among Royal houses, 
the historic rule having rather been for the Sovereign to 
view all cadets with suspicion, as being potential rivals or 
chiefs of parties. Nevertheless it seems certain that. in 
Russia Ministers fear the Grand Dukes, and that when hard 
pressed. the Sovereign turns to them for the support he no 
longer finds in his own will. We suppose the truth is that 
in Russia, which is a land of intrigue and of much official 
treachery, the Emperor learns to regard the members of 
his own family as the only agents whose interests are 
identical with his own, and when they are abler or more 
determined men than himself, leans on them as buttresses 
of his throne. Their collective advice impresses him as 
the advice of a whole party impresses a British Premier. 
The stories of corruption never reach his ears, and he 
perceives only too clearly that if a Grand Duke is in any 
way fit for a great appointment, his appointment ter- 
minates many dangerous jealousies, such as raged in Port 
Arthur, and possibly in Mukden. Add to this source of 
influence the steady support of the great bureaucrats, who 
are all Conservatives, and that of the Church, which fears 
the loss of its privileges if the Czar weakens, and we may 
understand that the Grand Dukes form in reality an inner 
Cabinet which it is most dangerous to resist or to offend. 
The “ Princes” had much of this power in the Court of 
Louis XVI.; but they had no control of the soldiers, and 
when the Revolution menaced them they fled beyond the 
frontiers. The ablest Bourbon of that generation was 
afterwards Louis XVIII., but he did not even die by his 
brother’s side. The Romanoffs, whatever their faults, 
will hardly imitate him. 





A BEAUTIFUL SUBURB. 


iJNHE ordinary builder who gets possession of a piece 

of ground which will bear a number of houses has 
certain well-ascertained rules on which to lay it out. The 
first step is to remove any gravel that he may find there. 
It will already have done its work in giving an air of truth 
to his assurances as to the healthy nature of the soil, and 
will now begin a fresh career of usefulness as a decorative 
addition to the neighbouring gardens. The next step is to 
remove every tree that happens to be on the land. Some 
of them may be valuable as timber, and even those which 
are worthless might be in the way of the houses he intends 
to build. For whatever be the size and rental of these 
houses, the builder has two ideas with which he tolerates 
no interference. They must be built in a perfectly straight 
line, and they must be exactly like one another. If these 
two conditions are satisfied, nothing else is of much 
importance. The builder can congratulate himself that 
no money has been wasted on variety of design or decora- 
tion. Each house is the counterpart of its neighbours, 
with its front the same distance from the roadway, and its 
back the same distance from the wall of the back garden. 
Upon the estate thus laid out and adorned the builder 
gazes with the modest pride of a creator. If the houses 
are not very good, they are, at all events, very cheap. It 
is in this way that the suburbs of every town in England 
are successively made hideous. 

An effort is now on foot to break this uniform 
yecord in one instance. The Trustees of Eton College, 
who are large owners of land in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead, have.about two hundred and forty acres 








which they are willing to sell for conversion itte 4 


garden suburb, and a Trust has been formed with 
view of ascertaining whether a company can be started * 
which should buy the estate in question, and lot it 
for building on plans to be determined by the pe 
pany. The characteristic of the new suburbs re 
up round London is the separation of classes which the 
commonly involve. If circumstances are favourable to th 
erection of good houses, and there is a fair prospect of : 
demand for them, we get the residential suburb. In this 
the houses are detached, and they stand in gardens of 
varying size, but usually large enough to secure some 
amount of privacy. From a district of this kind the r 
—as residents—are banished. They come to work dere 
when their services are needed, but they come either from 
a distant alley or from another class of suburb. In 
this last the houses and those who live in them are 
alike poor; indeed, the only thing about them that is not 
of a mean type is the rates. In one such suburb of 
London, we are told, there is a population of sixty-threg 
thousand, and only one hundred and twenty-three ‘houses 
with a rental over £50 a year. “In consequence the 
rates are the highest in England, 11s. 34. in the pound 
of which 2s. 10d. goes to the schools.” All thought of any 
interests common to the whole of London are excluded by 
such a system as this. Wealth lives by labour, but labour 
is left to pay its own way. The object of the Garden 
Suburb Trust—and of the company which it is ho may 
grow out of it—is the amalgamation of classes in the same 
district. The artisans and the well-to-do are to live in 
reasonable proximity to one another. In an old-fashioned 
village the big house and the cottage may stand almost 
side by side. Each may have its own kind of attractive. 
ness, and each gains rather than loses by the presence of 
its neighbour. ‘This is the ideal which the Trust dreams 
of seeing realised if the company should be formed. The 
estate lies immediately to the north of Hampstead Heath, 
and on two sides it borders the eighty acres of additional 
land that have lately been added to it. It also extends for 
about a mile beyond these eighty acres. For a part of its 
length it has a frontage upon the Finchley Road and the 
new “tube” railway from Charing Cross and Euston 
will have two stations bordering on the estate. “Owing to 
the undulating character of the land—it includes no less than 
five hills—the estate is peculiarly adapted to the arrange. 
ment of pleasant dwellings interfering with each other’s 
outlook to the minimum extent; while the contours are 
such that with proper plans it will be possible to secure a 
really fine outlook towards the south for a large number 
of the houses.” The scheme which the Trust has in view 
contemplates reserving the land round the new part of the 
Heath for houses for the richer classes. The plots would 
be from one to three acres each, and they would be leased 
under strict building covenants at ground-rents averaging 
£85 14s. 2d. per acre. To houses of this type one hundred 
and fifteen acres would be given. The new suburb would 
also offer to working people the opportunity of taking a 
cottage with a garden containing the tenth of an acre, in 
which it would be possible to raise vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers. For this purpose it is hoped to allot seventy 
acres, which would provide about seven hundred cottages. 
It is believed that this might be done in a way which 
should not interfere with the beauty of the suburb, 
as every house will stand in its own garden, and 
“the tools, barrows, and other domestic appliances 
which make backyards and allotments usually so un- 
sightly ” will be housed in red-roofed barns. That the 
whole suburb should be kept beautiful will be one of 
the main objects of the company, and as they will be 
landlords with adequate right of control secured by the 
leases they grant, they will have ample means of giving 
effect to their intention. The large variety of size and 
design that will characterise the houses will contribute 
towards the same end, as will also the roads made on the 
estate. These will be wide and planted with trees, and 
wherever possible there will be liberal turf edges along- 
side them, thus reproducing one of the chief beauties 
of a country road,—a beauty which in too many cases has 
not escaped the encroaching touch of the owners of the 
adjoiming land. The trees already on the estate will be 
carefully preserved, and even the natural hedgerows will 
not be removed if they can in any way be retained. The 


Trust believes that if such a company can be formed, it 
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will be possible so to develop the estate “that all classes 

live in kindly neighbourliness, and the mutual know- 
oo which rich and poor will thus have of one another’s 
lives may do something to soften the unhappy divisions of 
society.” The interests, religious, educational, social, which 
qill be common to all will grow up by virtue of being 
shabitants of the same suburb, and feeling that all 
tg arrangements are worked for the common beneiit. 
if the Jans of the Garden Suburb Trust are found 
as racticable as they are attractive, a very valuable 
aample will have been set to other owners. It is 
dificult, no doubt, when we look at suburbs as they are 
gften built, not to believe that the one object of all con- 
cerned has been to make them as ugly as favouring circum- 
stances well used will permit. And yet it may not be so. 
The cause may not be wilful preference for what is hideous 
so much as inability to conceive anything better. If this 
charitable hypothesis is correct, there is a chance that when 
the intending offenders see what, can be done to make a 
new suburb pleasing, they will no longer be so bent upon 
making it hideous. Possibly, too, this upward process 
may be assisted by by-laws designed, not, as now, to make 
building dear by the prohibition of cheap materials, but to 
secure that even cheap houses shall have the kind of 
attraction that the Garden Suburb Trust proposes to give 
the suburb it is hoping to create. 

It remains to inquire what prospect there is of this 
hope being fulfilled. The Trustees of Eton College have 
offered the Trust the option of purchasing these two hun- 
dred and forty acres for £112,000, or about £470 an acre,— 
avery moderate price for land in so good a situation. To 
this £70,000 must be added for laying out the land and 
making the roads. The members of the Trust are not 
prepared to raise this money themselves, nor will they 
take the usual steps to form a company to do so until 
they are assured of sufficient public support. They 
therefore invite all who feel an interest in the scheme 
we have described, and are in a position to give it 
financial support, to say whether they will be prepared 
to take either shares, the dividends on which will be 
cumulative, but the payment deferred until the estate is 
developed, or debentures, which will receive interest from 
the time that the money is advanced. The shares will 
never return more than £5 per cent., all earnings over this 
sum being spent in improving the estate, or in promoting 
similar undertakings. ‘The interest on the debentures will 
be £4 per cent. It is calculated that the seventy 
acres devoted to artisans’ houses and gardens may be 
taken as worth £450 per acre, while the hundred and 
fifteen acres devoted to houses and gardens of a 
larger kind will be worth £2,000 an acre,—in other 
words, will yield ground-rents calculated on this basis. 
This gives £182,000 as the outlay on the estate, and 
£261,500 as the expected return,—an estimate which 
leaves an ample margin for all contingencies. The scheme 
seems to be excellent in itself, and to have real educational 
value. When we have added that communications are to 
be addressed to Mrs. Barnett, Warden’s Lodge, Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel, we hope that we shall have said enough 
to secure for it the interest of many readers of the 
Spectator. 








A DUAL PEOPLE. 

" ye genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered in 

its proverbs,” said Bacon; and surely of no nation is 
this so true as of the Jews. 

“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah the Lord our God is one, 
But we, Jehovah, His people are dual and so undone.” 

These words of Mr. Zangwill’s contain in essence the tragedy 
of Israel. In the Book of Proverbs we find them marvellously 
illustrated. It shows forth more plainly than any other book 
in the Bible the twofold nature of the only people among 
whom religious genius was not an occasional but a continuous 
phenomenon, rising for consecutive centuries into something 
like a constant inspiration ; at the same time, a people whose 
greatest prophets failed finally to free them from the bondage 
of Mammon. In his proverbs we see the Jew as he is, as he 
Was, and as we suppose he will be,—not at his greatest, the 
true Israelite in whom was no guile; not at his worst, a man 
of the earth earthy; but the average Jew, the type of a 
dual People, with his love of learning and his appetite 
for wealth, his inspired admiration for mercy, his natural 





thirst for revenge, his noble fear of God, his ignoble regard 
for man. ‘ ; 

The religious sentiment and the desire to know, the two 
spirits which the modern world distinguishes as the religious 
and the scientific, spring in the Jewish mind from a common 
root. Their conceptions of Wisdom and of Deity appear at 
times to be almost interchangeable. “The Lord by wisdom 
hath founded the earth,” we read, and “ If thou seekest her as 
silver, and searchest for her'as for hid treasures; then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord and find the knowledge 
of God.” The quest of Wisdom is a religious quest. She’ 
“leads in the way of righteousness,” and is to be preferred 
before all things: “ wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get understanding.” A 
keen delight in something we now call culture—that sense of 
the aesthetic which comes to the widely exercised mind— 
existed, strangely enough, in a people whose religion forbade 
the development of painting and sculpture. “Through 
wisdom is an house builded; and by understanding it is 
established: and by knowledge shall the chambers: be filled 
with all precious and pleasant riches.” The ancient Jews were 
more intolerant of fools than any people who have ever lived. 
Where wisdom and divinity are one, folly and iniquity cannot’ 
escape connection. “The great God that formed all things both 
rewardeth the fool, and rewardeth transgressors,” they de- 
clared. But the relation between foolishness and sin was not 
closer in the Jewish popular mind than the connection between 
righteousness and success. Right-doing pays. This is the 
dogma underlying almost the whole philosophy of Proverbs, 
though it is possible here and there to catch glimpses of an 
inspired doubt. There is a good deal in this view of life which 
is both fine and true, though the derivative notion of the 
connection between fault and failure is inevitably productive 
of cruelty, and accounts for the incapacity of the Jews to rid 
themselves of the belief that misfortune reflects upon 
character. The lowest moral depths to which this very 
seductive doctrine can lead its votaries is illustrated in the 
following words: “He that is despised, and hath a servant, 
is better than he that honoureth himself, and lacketh bread.” 
Even in these money-loving days the reader can but wonder 
how the man who sought out and set in order the proverbs’ 
of his people had the candour to record such a one as this. 
As must inevitably be the case in any anthology of popular 
sayings, many of the proverbs preserved in the collection 
are contradictory. The cause of the poor man is amply’ 
defended, in spite of a few isolated sayings in deprecation of 
his condition. “He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his - 
Maker” is one among many sayings on the poor man’s side. ' 
There is one proverb in which both aspects of the Jewish 
mind, its highest and its lowest, alike find expression. 
“Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine 
heart be glad when he stumbleth: lest the Lord see it, and 
it displease him, and he turn away his wrath from him.”’ 
At first sight the words convey nothing but a desire for 
revenge; but on second thoughts the reader is constrained to 
admit that a very fine idea is inextricably twisted in with a 
low passion. The philosopher knew that God was against 
his enemy, that in rejoicing at his suffering he did wrong 
and sinned against light. A woeful lack of dignity which 
has always afflicted a part of the race is suggested in the 
following words: “In the light of the king’s countenance is 
life; and his favour is as a cloud of the latter rain”; and 
again: “ A gift in secret pacifieth anger : and a reward in the 
bosom strong wrath.” The same idea suggests itself in 
another saying we are about to quote, though the meaning is 
not so clear: “By long forbearing is a prince persuaded; 
and a soft tongue breaketh the bone.” 

But the divine light is never long hidden in the religious 
history of the ancient Jews. Not only the prophets but 
the people had inklings which seem almost miraculous of a 
revelation that was to be made through them in the fulness 
of time. True, they regarded prosperity as, roughly speaking, 
the end and the proof of righteousness, but they realised at 
moments that this conviction would not always solve the riddle 
of life. Now and then they look farther off for an answer, and 
find in the future the irrevocable beneficence of the purpose 
of God. “The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just,” 
they declare, and “He that by usury and unjust gain, 
increaseth his substance, he shall gather it for him that will 
pity the poor.” Sometimes they even strain their eyes to see 
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beyond the grave. “The righteous hath hope in his death” 
is 2 proverb, “Love covereth all sins” has, again, a popular 
origin, and shines as a spark among the treasures of common 
Jewish wisdom. Possibly it was that very spark which fired 
the mind of St. Paul when his inspiration rose to its highest 
in praise of charity. “Say not, I will do so to him as he hath 
done to me: I will render to the man according to his work,” 
suggests the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

The common folk who said: ‘ Remove not the old land- 
mark; and enter not into the fields of the fatherless: for 
their redeemer is mighty,” raised in a single saying an 
eternal shelter for the helpless under the splendid patronage 
of God. What, taking the book as a whole, is the chaff to the 
wheat? Surely the proportion of chaff is small. What of 
those proverbs which cannot properly be described as either 
the one or the other, which do not ceme within the order of 
morals at all? In accordance with the Jewish spirit, they 
are few. Some of them, of course, have passed into all 
languages. The one concerning hope deferred and the 
intimacy of all poignant bitterness and joy are examples of 
these. A.few of the less known, though they sink less deep 
into the mind, are hardly less poignant. Take two instances: 
“The legs of the lame are not equal: so is a parable in the 
mouth of fools”; “As a mad man who casteth firebrands, 
arrows, and death, so is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, 
and saith, Am I not in sport ?” 

In the midst of all the heavenly wisdom and worldly 
shrewdness preserved for us from the common talk of so 
many centuries ago we find embedded one or two enchanting 
lyrics. Were they fragments of folk-songs? Who can say? 
Those who made them sang of the ideal woman of their 
country, who was lovely and prudent in all her ways, who 
stretched out her hands to the poor, clothed her household 
in scarlet, and rejoiced the hearts of her husband and 
children; of the ideal life untrammelled by poverty, un- 
burdened by wealth, with food sufficient and a thankful 
heart; of the eternal mystery of the world and the eternal 
romance of youth. 

‘Seer, saint, poet, worldling, child of grace and of Nature, ser- 
vant of God and of Mammon, the Jew of the Proverbs appears 
to-day in the judgment-hall of Europe, and pleads his right 
to standing-room upon an alien floor. To what extent is the 
Gentile in his debt, to what extent is he in debt to the Gen- 
tile? The secular world listens to the recital of his wrongs 
without much emotion. The two accounts, in its judgment, 
are pretty well balanced. If Europe has persecuted the 
Jew, Europe has paid for her pleasure in the coin of every 
realm. But as he reasons of righteousness and judgment, 
surely the religious—such of them, at least, whose ears are not 
closed by fanaticism—must tremble. The Protestant Church, 
who has drawn her life from his literature, at all events 
cannot listen unmoved. The words of a Jew as he pleaded 
with Philemon for a favour sound with menacing distinctness 
in her ear: “I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me 
even thine own self besides.” 





ETON. 

HEN Dr. Hornby, twenty-one years ago, succeeded 
Dr. Goodford as Provost of Eton, there was scarcely 
any discussion as to who would fill the Head-Mastership left 
vacant. Dr. Warre had been marked out for years as the 
next Head-Master. It is now forty-five years since Dr. 
Warre first came as an assistant-master to Eton, and if it is 
certain that because of the work of those forty-five years he 
now commands the deep respect and personal affection of 
thousands of English men and boys, it is also true that the 
years which he has spent at Eton have been marked by con- 
sistently ordered progress and wise reform. There could 
hardly be stronger evidence of the high position in which he 
leaves the school than the fact that, in the first place, although 
Eton has been, and still is, the subject of innumerable tirades 
and bitter criticism, the prosperity of the school has never 
been greater than to-day; and, in the second place, that, 
though there is ltttle doubt that the Governing Body will 
choose a capable successor, there is no agreement as to where 

the new Head-Master is to be found. 
It is at times of doubt and anxiety such as must always be 
felt when change is impending, and no one knows exactly 
what the change will be, that the note of criticism of the 
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existing state of things is loudest and most insistent, Jt 
was certain that when Dr. Warre’s resignation had bee 
announced, and when the time came near for the appoint. 
ment of his successor, the newspapers and magazines would 
be full of correspondence and articles repeating and refut) 
the old charges made against the school, and suggesting this 
or that reform or improvement, And it will be admitted, we 
think, that what is chiefly remarkable in the large number of 
letters and essays on questions affecting Eton which have 
hitherto appeared, is that so little is criticised as being 

or injurious, so little is recommended in the way of reform or 
improvement, and, most important of all considerations, a 
much of the existing order of things is taken for granted as 
being necessary and right. One or two of the attacks which 
have been made on the school, if they have been well 
intentioned, have been so ridiculous as hardly to seem 
worth serious or authoritative refutation, It was suggested, 
for example, a few weeks ago in a letter sent to one of the 
morning papers that it was a common thing for boys of 
fifteen to get drunk, and that cigarette-smoking was a 
diversion practically universal throughout the school. It 
was right that such foolish suggestions should be crushed 
by flat contradiction, as they were crushed; but the first 
regret of members of the school who know such state 
ments to be the wildest nonsense must have been that 
they were ever given the publicity of print. When, again, 
under the heading “ What Eton Wants,” there appears a 
paper in the Daily Mail containing such remarks as these: 
“The question is whether it [Eton] can be made more useful 
than it is now to the largely-increasing class of highly. 
educated, witty, ambitious boys who go there desiring to 
know all things, to be all things, to seize the whole seed-time 
and harvest in one grasp,” and “You reach the sixth form 
when those above you have left—then, and not before; and 
you leave at the same age as everybody else, with precisely 
their amount of knowledge and precisely their amount of 
wisdom,”—when that is all, or nearly all, that the critic has to 
offer by way of intelligent comment, the reader is surely 
justified in concluding that “what Eton wants” is indeed 
very little. It is true that the writer of this essay suggests 
as minor reforms the abolition of “Sunday questions ”’—ghort 
papers set to be answered on Sunday, and shown up on 
Monday morning—and that the day which follows the con. 
clusion of “trials,” or the examination which comes at the 
end of every half, should be filled with work, or that if work 
cannot be provided, the boys should be sent home. Is this 
really all that there is to be said? Or is the work of the 
coming reformer better foreshadowed in the letter signed 
“Lower Sixpenny” which appeared in Wednesday's: 
Standard? The general drift of this remarkable piece 
of writing is the complaint that Hton has failed to teach 
correct writing and spelling to one who, as he himself 
suggests, was throughout his school life consistently idle, 
lazy, careless, and stupid. The letter is, however, sufficiently 
well put together to make it doubtful whether the writer 
is quite so feckless a person as he insists that Eton has 
made him. 

There is little in all this to call for serious discussion. 
But in the current National Review there is published an 
article entitled “ An Eton Correspondence” which stands ina 
different category. It contains plenty of comment which is 
plainly the result of misinformation or of listening to irre- 
sponsible chatter, but there is a note in it of honesty and 
valuable criticism from outside which deserves attention. 
The article takes the form of an imaginary correspondence 
written by the mother of a boy sent to Hton for the first time 
in May last year. The mother, “ Mrs. Ashford,” is supposed to 
be a Frenchwoman, and part of the correspondence is used 
to compare French with English methods of education. 
But the greater part, and in some ways the most interesting 
part, of these letters is plain narrative. “Mrs. Ashford” takes 
her twelve-year-old boy to school herself. The first thing 
that strikes her is the smallness and inconvenience of the 
boy’s room—“ rather a gruesome little hole,” she calls it— 
and no doubt a house would have to be big to contain 
forty or fifty spacious and airy bedrooms. And, indeed, the 
most of valuable the criticisms which occur in the course 
of the letters deal, from various points of view, with questions 
of sanitation. The science of education is touched on only 
lightly. “Mrs. Ashford” contrasts the methods of teaching 
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: at Eton with French and other methods, and is 


clearly doubtful of the yalue of “Sunday questions.” Here 
and there she has been a little credulous, or has mistaken for 
truth the ignorant gossip of small boys,—and no one except 
those who have had long experience of small boys knows 
what amazingly incorrect notions they can conceive about 
things which go on, 80 to speak, above their heads. Take 
these two passages, for example. The first occurs in a letter 
sent to “ Mrs. Ashford” by her son describing the events of his 
first Fourth of Jume. “At the end there was a thing with 
the coat of arms of Eton and ‘ Floreat Etona’ underneath; it 
was lit up by fireworks, and everybody yelled and clapped. 
And then all the wet Bobs came along singing the boating 
yong and brandishing champagne bottles. Half of the wet 
bobs got drunk, because the King had provided wine for 
them, and there is a rumour that the Captain of the XI. got 
drunk !—fancy that!! disgraceful!!!” (The Captain of the 
XI. in any year at Eton is a big enough personage to 
beable to laugh at this kind of thing.) The second passage 
js taken from a letter written by “Mrs. Ashford” to her 
husband, and refers to a nephew in Fifth Form :—“ We have 
seriously discussed all the secret doings which Bertie as a 
Fifth Form boy is conversant with—the gambling and card- 
playing, the nightly excursions to play billiards in the town, 
and such-like misdemeanours...... All this constitutes a 
great danger: in fact one comes to the conclusion that life 
in its most serious and dangerous aspect faces these boys, and 
that they are left with very little guidance to find their ways 
among the pitfalls. That is your English system for turning 
a boy intoa man; but then is it quite fair? It seems to me 
that my son’s only defence is ignorance, and I wonder do 
you think him sufficiently equipped to step down into the 
arena P” 

We think, at all events, that it is a pity that such nonsense 
as is contained in these two passages should find its way into 
print, though we recognise that “Mrs. Ashford’s” good 
faith is as indisputable as her credulity,—indeed, the one is 
measured by the other. The passages are only worth quoting 
as examples of the ignorance with which those who take up 
the cudgels to defend what is best in the public-school 
system have to contend. With a good deal of the rest of the 
criticism contained in the National Review article we are in 
sympathy ; we consider, for instance, that not enough atten- 
tion is paid to the teaching of modern history; and we would 
rather that the bed of classics on which an Eton boy’s mind 
is shaped were not quite so Procrustean. It is undeniable, 
too, that there are questions of sanitation which, although it 
would cost a good deal of money to remedy all defects, ought 
to be dealt with. There ought, surely, to be a building sup- 
plemental to the Sanatorium to which boys who need special 
nursing could be removed; it is almost impossible for a case 
needing quiet and care to be treated properly with the noise 
of the passage outside, and not overmuch light or air in the 
room itself. But although questions of sanitation are im- 
portant—and we should doubt greatly if Eton is worse off in 
this respect than the other great schools—they are not every- 
thing. The ventilation of a schoolroom is a small thing in 
comparison with the atmosphere of the school, living and 
thinking and working in bright air. It is in the clear, 
strong atmosphere which Dr. Warre has brought to 
Eton that his great work lies. He has always been a 
reformer, but he has built what is new with deep rever- 
ence for what was old when the old was good, It is, 
above all, in his recognition that the great strength of the 
school les in clean freedom that he has been able to build for 
80 long and so well. With that broad charter of liberty, it 
would be impossible that the school should not from time to 
time have to meet accusations of misrule and broken laws. 
Yet the truth remains that it is only in the enfranchising air 
of trust and liberty—in a community of eleven hundred— 
that hard rules can be and are obeyed, and that character 

must always be better formed by the obedience which is 
Willing and intelligent rather than enforced and necessary. 





COUNTRY-HOUSE HUNTING. 
+ ne for a country house sounds a very pleasant 
occupation. The advertisements of those to let are 
80 plentiful, and the attractions of many are such, that it 
might well be thought that the only difficulty would be to 


fie proper consideration to those available before hurrying 

to a decision. In reality it is not so. The choice of a 
home for occupation throughout the year always demands 
care, even if the lease is a short one. But it is not until 
the seeker for & country house considers the special instances 
brought before him that he becomes fully aware of the sweet 
simplicity which he leaves behind him in’ town. A long 
sojourn in a perfectly uninteresting but admirably comfort. 
able London terrace has probably caused him to forget that 
elsewhere excellent water is not supplied naturally and 
in unlimited quantities from the top of his house to 
the bathroom and kitchens; that gas does not distil 
itself without the aid of a gas company into the pipes 
of a stove which will cook his dinner after the applica- 
tion of a match; that a main drainage system is one 
of the obvious necessities of life which Nature has failed 
to supply in rural districts, though it has become part of the 
everlasting order of things in town, expanding almost 
mechanically as the city grows; and that the distances of 
daily locomotion, rendered so short and easy in London by 
“tubes,” trains, and cabs, become matters for anxious cone 
sideration elsewhere. After a very few weeks of practical 
house-seeking in the country, he will recognise that among 
the necessities of the case which he will find confronting 
him everywhere are, first, the degree to which he is prepared 
to forego the aids to domestic health and comfort which a 
town offers as cempensation for the absence of fresh air and 
scenery, and secondly, the difference in rents, conditioned 
almost entirely by nearness to London or position in certain 
favourite residential counties. 

Roughly speaking, the rents of country houses can be 
arranged in “zones,” according to their distance from 
town. In the fifty-mile radius you will get about one- 
third of the accommodation and land, such as park, garden, 
or meadow, that you can obtain for the same money at a 
distance of a hundred miles, unless the house-seeker 
is content with the clays of Essex, or the dull and 
featureless country up the North-Eastern lines, where the 
clay meadows stretch for ever across the landscape, and 
where there is no running water. Houses of any size in 
one of the beautiful Hampshire valleys all command very 
high rents, though those on the bleak uplands are cheap. 
But even so, they are undesirable in every way. The Kennet 
Valley, from close by Reading to Hungerford, is perhaps one 
of the best “ residential” parts of England near to London, 
Good houses and moderate-sized but very rich estates line 
both sides of the valley, of which Newbury is the little 
metropolis, and country houses are there both difficult to find 
and costly to rent. Surrey is too pretty and too near London 
for a would-be lessee to expect to find any of those large, 
cheap country houses which are still to be rented elsewhere, 
and in the neighbourhood of Windsor Forest the competition 
is equally keen. ‘There is, however, a great opening at 
present for any one who would like to settle in what is one 
of the most beautiful, and was until recently one of the most 
prized, parts of the Home Counties. For some reason not 
easy to discover, but possibly because of the series of cold, 
wet summers, the “River” is no longer so much in favour 
as it was. Perhaps, also, the new joys of motoring 
have competed successfully with those of boating. But 
whatever the cause, any one who rowed or steamed down 
the Thames last year could not fail to be st-uck with the 
number of pleasant Thames-side houses of various types 
to be let; neither were the rents asked at all exorbitant. 
The objection of many persons to a Thames Valley house is 
that it is mainly regarded as a summer home only, and that 
it is not as a rule part and parcel of the regular “country” 
life. The answer ‘is that this is by no means necessary. 
Many of the Thames Valley houses have arable land, 
meadows, fine gardens, and a ‘good curtilage attached to 
them, and with the aid of the motor the rural interest is 
by no means confined to the river. 

In the pretty and attractive greensand hills of Sussex from 
Hastings inland to the clays of the weald, covered with woods 
and “ shaws,” and dotted with the old and smiling farmhouses, 
so many of which have been improved into country residences, 
there are few “ready-made” places to let, and for what 
there are high rents are asked. On the other hand, there 
is a very large area, comprising three-quarters of the 





counties of England, in which the rentals of country homes 
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are very low, the rates insignificant, and the accommodation 
in regard to room and the amenities of gardens, parks, 
and land exceptional, in comparison with the rental asked. 
The rents cannot in many cases represent more than two 
per cent. on the original expense of building the house. The 
present writer knew a case in Yorkshire in which a good 
stone mansion, with five large dwelling-rooms, two gardens, 
and fifty acres of park (of which forty went with the house), with 
eight hundred acres of shooting, were let for £250 per annum. 
The shooting was worth £70, and the hay made off the park 
in some years nearly paid the balance. The South-Western 
counties, such as Dorset, Wiltshire, and Devon, offer a most 
attractive choice of country houses at very moderate rents, 
amidst beautiful scenery and in a good climate. In North 
Oxfordshire, under the Cotswolds, and in all the districts 
watered by the pretty streams of the Evenlode, the Windrush, 
and other tributaries flowing in on the left bank of the Upper 
Thames, in some of the least spoiled and most rural 
country in England, good stone houses can be rented at 
ridiculously low prices, especially in or near the old-fashioned 
towns of the district where the wool trade formerly enriched 


‘a large population of manufacturers, by whom or by their 


descendants substantial country homes were built. But 
whether the choice be one of the white houses of Devon, among 
myrtles and Mediterranean pines, or the stone mansions of 
South Wilts, or in the smiling valleys of Dorset, or the quiet 
North Oxfordshire parishes, among the huge elms and stone 
walls and rich pastures of the Evenlode or Windrush Valley, 
the lessee can be certain of beautiful surroundings, of a fine 
garden in being or able to be made, of ample space, well- 
proportioned rooms, and really country surroundings, with 
free play for every outdoor taste which he may have, and 
house-room for his library, his furniture, and his pictures. 
If he cares to go to Cumberland or Westmoriand, he will 
obtain a still larger house for the same rent. 


Why, then, do so many of these attractive homes remain 
unlet; and what is the reason which makes the work of choice 
so embarrassing ? In nearly all cases the causes of demur will 
be found in the absence of certain comforts and conveniences 
which can only be obtained easily in towns, though a little 
expenditure will go far to provide them in the country. A 
pure water-supply, free from any suspicion of pollution, 
is among the first difficulties. Shallow wells, tainted streams, 
and sewage-polluted ground round the house are common to 
many. The drainage is always a danger, unless the previous 
tenant has carried out modern sanitation at a great expense. 
Somewhere, often in unsuspected places, there are huge cess- 
pools, probably never emptied since the house was first in- 
habited. Diphtheria or typhoid seems always liable to occur 
in certain villages and in or about certain houses, in a way 
never paralleled in London. Distance from a station is a 
great drawback. Isolation from a village is not desirable, and 
the post-office should be near. It is highly undesirable to 
be far from a doctor; and equally necessary to have the 
telegraph within easy reach, though the Lord-Lieutenant of 
one at least of the Southern counties does not permit one 
within three miles of his house. Yet of all annoyances, 
village noises are among the worst, because it is impossible 
to stop them. 

But given good drains, a good water-supply, a good climate, 
agreeable gardens and trees, and a motor, it ought to be 
possible for persons with country tastes to be fairly indepen- 
dent of “neighbours,” trains, telegrams, gas, electric light, 
hot-water pipes, radiators, and late editions of evening papers. 
Neither need it be matter for disquiet that the stable-walls 
are not lined with olive-green tiles to rest the horses’ eyes, or 
that the men may sometimes have to wash a carriage in a 
shower of rain because there is no glass roof over the yard. 
The kitchens may be old-fashioned, the greenhouses anti- 
quated, or the neighbours somewhat few and far between ; 
but the country is not the place for tea-parties, and with 
plenty of house-room to spare, there seems no reason why 
guests and hosts should not agree to adopt Mr. Jorrocks’s 
rule that “where I dines I sleep, and where I sleeps I 
breakfasts.” Given an income sufficient to obtain the neces- 
saries, the superfluities of life rapidly tend to drop out of 
country life, while the genuine pleasures derived from 
indoor space, gardens, home farm, and sports are more 
appreciated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR AND 
VOLUNTEERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tae following correspondence has been sent to us for 
publication :— 





Sir Howarp Vincent To Mr. Arnoup-Forsrer, 
St. D “id's Dey onary 
. David’s Day, M 
My ane Arnoup-ForstEr, oT 

(1) Your observations in the House of 
February 23rd with regard to the Volunteers in Perey 
have not only caused considerable pain to the Members connected 
with the Volunteer Force, but to the entire body. Had the 
been opportunity I should at once have called attention rete 
As it was, I withheld my vote. I extract from the Times what 
you said :— 

“It has been suggested that the Voluntcer Force is by itself 
an immense contribution to the Army in the field. That ig g 
delusion. I am not blaming the Volunteers, who have other Calls 
and duties to meet. I would remind hon. Members what took 
place during the South African War. There were three calls for 
Volunteers. We obtained, first, 11,000 men; then we obtained 
5,300. The war still went on, and the whole Army Reserve was 
called out and men were brought from every part of the world, 
We then obtained 2,580 Volunteers. What had happened in the 
meanwhile? ‘lhe Volunteers had increased by 40,000 men, [ 
do not blame the Volunteers for a moment; they are enlisted for 
work in this country; but it is an absolute delusion to suppose 
that they can be relied on for furnishing those great additions 
which war would certainly demand for the Regular Army, 

Sir H. Vincent.—Does the right hon. gentleman include the 
Volunteers who joined the Yeomanry to the number of many 
thousands and the number who joined the Regular Army? 

Mr. Arnold-Forster.—I have not included those who joined the 
Yeomanry, because many joined merely for the purpose of going 
out at 5s.a day. The number of Yeomanry was 6,209.” 

(2) In the first place, you must let me say that the figures you 
quoted are not identical with those furnished me by the 
Auxiliary Forces Branch of the War Office, before giving 
evidence to the Royal Commission on the War, or those quoted 
by the Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces in his evidence 
on November 25th, 1902. These figures were :— 


N.C.0.’s 

1900. Officers, and men. Total, 

City Imperial Volunteers ... = a eer: 

66 Companies to Regular Battalions 255 ooo 8,484 ... 8,789 

Engineer Seteeenent ie oe BB" Seve 434 —C, 456 
1901, 

58 Companies ietnate ee 178 eee 6035 .. 6,218 
902, 

49 Detachments “se soe oss 68 wo «=©62,446 8,514 

Total ... ~» 582 .. 19,066 ... 19,648 


(3) This total in round numbers 20,000, were all trained men, 
marksmen, and nearly all bachelors. General Sir Thos. Kelly- 
Kenny, lately Adjutant-General to the Forces, and who com- 
manded the Sixth Army Corps, deposed before the Royal 
Commission :— 

“The Volunteers joined their Line battalions with extra 
ordinary quickness, assimilated all*that was good in our 
regimental system, and contributed to it with their many fine 
qualities. They were intelligent and patriotic, and fell into 
disciplinary order at once.” 

(4) I found them myself throughout the area of the campaign 
held in universal approval by the Generals, Brigadiers, and 
commanding officers under whom they served, who frequently by 
reason of their training, their intelligence, their physique, and 
their marksmanship placed them in advanced positions demanding 
special individuality. 

(5) The General Orders regarding them I have collated in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Volunteers in South Africa: what 
they did and how they did it,’—copy of which I beg to enclose, 
They are without exception favourable. 

(6) These 20,000 were about one fourth of the number of 
Volunteers who offered their services, and indeed pressed them 
on the Government from July, 1899, down to their acceptance 
after the defeats of Magersfontein and Colenso in Cape Colony 
and Natal and of Stormberg. 

(7) These Volunteers—trained and expert shots as they were— 
received only Regular soldiers’ pay, allowances, and rations, and 
were subject in all respects to the same discipline. 

(8) The 40,000 of the civil population who at once joined the 
Volunteer Force enabled the authorities to practically denude 
the United Kingdom of Regular troops, and in large measure of 
Militia and Yeomanry. 

(9) Were such services, as you suggest, “no contribution to 
the Army in the field”? 

(10) I now turn to the aspersion on the Volunteers joining the 
Imperial Yeomanry, 6,209, whom you did not include, “ because 
many,” you say, “joined merely for the purpose of going out at 
5s. a day.” 

(11) I feel sure that upon reflection you will be glad of the 
opportunity to withdraw so unjust a charge. 

(12) Many of the 6,209 Volunteers joined the first or 1900 levy 
of the Imperial Yeomanry. It received but soldiers’ pay, allow- 
ances, and rations. 
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(18) In 1901, and subsequently, “5s. a day was offered,” not to 
Volunteers, not to trained men and marksmen who could ride, 
but to all and sundry, good, bad, or indifferent. 

(14) The Regular Army, the Militia (which sent 1,691 officers 
and 43,875 men to South Africa), the Volunteer service com- 

jes, and the Volunteer Force were naturally indignant at 
such differentiation. Although Volunteers as such obtained no 

rivilege, some (headed by the Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G., 
then Postmaster-General) joined the new levies. But is it fair 
or right, after having profited by their services—services which 

ractically saved the Imperial situation, and which were well 
reported on to Lord Kitchener by the commanders of the flying 
columns under whom they served—that the Secretary of State 
for War should say in the House of Commons that “they joined 
merely for the purpose of going out at 6s. a day,” forgetful of 
those who died and received wounds in their country’s service? 
To quote only Colonel de Rougemont, D.S.O., R.A., “they were 
extremely good and as brave as lions”; while Colonel Hickie, 
of the Royal Fusiliers, said “he was intimately acquainted with 
18 regiments of Regulars and Irregulars, and would not change 
his Volunteer Yeomen for an equal number of any corps in South 

ri ted 

(15) I might also remind you that some 5,000 or 6,000 Volun- 
teers joined the Regular Army as ordinary recruits on the 

approach and outbreak of war, and brought thereto their 
training and intelligence, greatly modifying thereby the 
disastrous result attending the rejection of over 36 per cent. 
of the Army for the field. 

(16) You will, I am sure, permit me to make known your reply 
to the Force, which feels in the observations in question some 
modification of the announcement at Liverpool on January 21st, 
1904:—“ Whether I am in this office a short or a long time, the 
Volunteers will find in me a most sympathetic person.” 

(17) It is on this ground that I have appealed to you publicly 
and privately, by letter, interview, and speech, to terminate 
quickly and for good a state of suspense fatal to the Force, and 
which is adding daily to the present deficiency of 2,800 oflicers, 
and the reluctance of the most eligible young men in the com- 
munity to enter upon a three or four years’ engagement as 
Volunteers, without knowing definitely what it is they bind 
themselves to, and how it will affect their civil employment.— 
Yours sincerely, C. E. Howarp VincEnr. 


It. 
Mr. ArRNouD-ForsterR To Sir Howarp VINCENT. 
2 The Abbey Garden, Westminster, 
4th March, 1905. 


Dear Sir Howarp VINCENT, 

I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 2nd inst. You are, 
however, under an entire misapprehension respecting my attitude 
towards the Volunteer Force. I should have thought it was 
quite unnecessary for me to explain that I made no “ aspersion ” 
whatever upon the Volunteers. I pointed out in illustration of 
my argument that a considerable number of men who went to 
South Africa were attracted out of the Volunteer Force into the 
Yeomanry by the high pay given to that Force. This is a simple 
statement of fact, and I mentioned it to explain why I had not 
included these men in my totai. They did not go as Volunteers, 
but as Yeomanry. Thousands of men who had never been in the 
Volunteers at all did the same thing, and would have gone if 
there had never been any Volunteer Force in existence. 

With all you say aseto the excellent service rendered by the 
Volunteers in South Africa I readily agree. No one has ever 
doubted the value of these men. I have often said that in my 
opinion the Volunteers contain some of the best material in our 
armed forces. I am not quite sure, however, that much is gained 
by drawing comparisons between the value of the service 
rendered by the various contingents who fought for us in 
South Africa, 

All these matters, however, are relatively unimportant com- 
pared with the main issue. I have always held that the principal 
military need of this country is an adequate force of well-trained 
men, capable of forming and reinforcing an Army abroad, in case 
We are involved in war across the sea. I rather gather that you 
now regard the Volunteers as a valuable contribution for this 
purpose. This, I think, is a somewhat new point of view, and I 
am glad to know that you entertain it. If, however, we are to 
accept it, we must accept its inevitable consequences. If the 
Volunteers are intended for service abroad, they should be 
organised and trained for that purpose, and, above all, the element 
of uncertainty should be eliminated. Organisation for war is 
unpossible if the number and character of the troops likely to be 
available is an unknown quantity. 

I have always regarded you as a most distinguished repre- 
sentative of a very famous and well-organised Metropolitan 
Volunteer regiment; but I fear I cannot with the same certainty 
regard you as a representative of the entire Volunteer Force. 
On the contrary, I believe that the great majority of Volunteer 
officers know well that I have but one aim, and that is to make 
the Force more efficient and more capable of serving the nation 
than it is at present. I have given an earnest of the truth of my 
intentions; and if I am allowed to carry out my policy, I believe 
that in a couple of years the Volunteers, both officers and men, 
will be in possession of advantages which they have hoped for 
for years, but which no previous Administration has been able to 
confer upon them. 

I know that on one important issue there is a clear difference 





requirement, that if it be true that as at present organised it is 
not fit to take the field, it is the positive duty of those who are 
responsible for the defence of the country and for the expenditure 
of the public funds to reduce the number of the Force and to 
increase its efficiency. I cannot find any naval or military 
authority in favour of the proposition that the maintenance of 
the Volunteer Force at its present strength is necessary for the 
defence of these islands. I have the recorded opinion of a 
powerful Commission to the effect that the Volunteer Force, as 
at present constituted, is not effective for war. Under these 
circumstances the policy which I have laid down seems to me the 
only one consonant with common-sense and reason. I believe 
that is the view of the vast majority of those who have time and 
inclination to think of our national problems as a whole, and as 
I know well that the majority of Volunteer officers may be 
included in this category, I am confident that they too share my 
views.—Believe me, yours truly, H. O. ARNoLD-ForsTER. 
Sir Howard Vincent, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P. 


III. 
Sr Howarp Vincent To Mr. Arnoup-Forstsr. 
House of Commons, 
March 5th, 1905. 
Drar Mr. Arnoup-Forster, 

Thank you for your letter of March 4th. 

I am only sorry that you have not frankly withdrawn the 
statement :—“I have not included those who joined the Yeomanry 
because many joined merely for the purpose of going out at 5s. a 
day.” It will necessitate my recurring thereto in the House of 
Commons. 

I have never pretended to be a representative of the entire 
Volunteer Force, or more than one who, in thirty years’ close and 
active connection with it, knows something of its value and its 
needs, and has zealously advocated them. 

You express a belief that the great majority of Volunteer 
officers are in accord with you. Why then have the vacant com- 
missions doubled since 1898, and why does every Gazette add to 
the deficiency ? What view does the Institute of Commanding 
Officers of Volunteers take ? 

You say that, “above all, the element of uncertainty should be 
eliminated.” 

It is that “uncertainty” you maintain in defiance of all 
appeals.— Yours faithfully, E. Howarp VINCENT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(Seeraiee: 
MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S ALLEGATIONS AGAINST 
THE VOLUNTEERS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Speaking in the House of Commons on February 23rd, 

Mr. Arnold-Forster said :— 


“T must at the same time call attention to one view of the 
Volunteer Force, with regard to the truth of which it would be 
unfortunate if the House were led astray. It has been suggested 
that the Volunteer Force is by itself an immense contribution to 
the Army in the field. That is a delusion. I am not blaming 
the Volunteers, who have other calls and duties to meet. I 
would remind hon. Members what took place during the 
South African War. ‘There were three calls for Volunteers. 
We obtained first 11,000; then we obtained 5,300. The war 
still went on, and the whole Army Reserve was called out and 
men were brought from every part of the world. We .then 
obtained 2,580 Volunteers. What had happened in the mean- 
while? The Volunteers had increased by 40,000 men. I do not 
blame the Volunteers for a moment; they are enlisted for work 
in this country; but it is an absolute delusion to suppose that 
they can be relied upon for furnishing those great additions 
which war would certainly demand for the Regular Army.” 


That is to say, the Secretary of State for War made two 
distinct charges against the Volunteers :— 


First, that at a moment of great national emergency (after the 
black week of December, 1899) the War Office made an urgent 
call for Volunteers for South Africa, and that out of over 
200,000 men in the ranks of the Volunteer Force, only 11,000 men, 
or under six per cent. of the strength, responded to the call. 
Put in this way, the statement can only mean that, had more 
been forthcoming, they would have been taken; in fact, that the 
War Office would have accepted the services of every man it 
could have got. : 

Secondly, that the war fever so soon ran its course that in 1901 
only 5,300 and in 1902 only 2,580 Volunteers could be obtained 
for South Africa, and this although their numbers at home had 
actually increased by 40,000. Here Mr. Arnold-Forster clearly 
hints that, although the war was officially declared to be over, 
the Volunteers knew that the situation was no less grave after 
Lord Roberts returned home than it was before he sailed, but 
that they had lost their zeal and refused to risk their lives. 

In his endeavour to deny to the Volunteers what appears to 
many of them to be the chief argument for their existence— 
namely, their value as a school of arms and reservoir of rein- 
forcements for foreign service—the Secretary of State for War 
has gravely misrepresented the facts. I am unable at present 





of opinion between you and myself. I believe that if it be true 
that the Volunteer Force is in excess of any possible military 





to give the figures with regard to the Volunteer Force as a 
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whole, though I hope in time to be able, with the assistance 
of Volunteer commanding officers, to take up the challenge fully. 
Those, however, dealing with the 1st V.B. ae Regiment, thé 
battalion with which I am best acquainted, while fairly repre- 
sentative of the contribution to the war made by all the other 
Volunteer battalions in the kingdom, and, in fact, largely ex- 
ceeded by many corps, are so totally at variance with Mr. Arnold- 
a statements that I crave your kind indulgence to publish 
m. 
I will deal with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statements seriatim :— 


(1) In the first place, the numbers obtained in 1900 and 1901 
were the sum total of all that were allowed to sail, and were limited 
by the War Office, not by the amount of enthusiasm amongst 
Volunteers themselves. 

In the week following the battle of Colenso, the commanding 
officer of the 1st V.B. Hants went to the War Office in person, 
and offered to embark one full company, drawn from his battalion 
only, with the Regular battalion of the regiment, at that moment 
under orders for the front, and no less than 300 men below 
establishment, This offer was refused on the ground that if 
one Volunteer battalion were allowed to do this, all the Volunteer 
battalions in the country would be wanting to follow suit. It 
was added that the conditions under which a few Volunteers 
would be permitted to go to South Africa would shortly be made 
public. 

When these conditions were published, it was found that no 
Volunteers, with the exception of the C.I.V., were to be allowed to 
serve in separate units under their own officers. But Volunteer 
service companies were called for from each brigade to be 
attached to, and dry-nursed at the front by, the Regular bat- 
talions of their territorial units. The 1st V.B. Hants was asked 
to provide a contingent of but 24 men and 1 officer for the 
first service company, and a similar number for the reserve com- 
pany. Out of a total strength of just over 1,000, 10 officers and 
163 men came forward to fill these 50 places, and there is no 
doubt that‘had more places been available, or had there been 

uestion of a separate Volunteer service battalion from the 

ampshire Brigade under their own Volunteer officers, a still 
greater number would have been eager to go. 

That the 1st V.B. Hants were not satisfied, however, with this, 
the meagre total of all they were allowed to send in their 
representative contingent, is evident from the fact that other 
4 officers and 101 men on the strength of the battalion at the 
time found their way into other units of the South African Field 
Force, while a very large number of old hands in addition 
re-enrolled in Imperial Yeomanry, and even in certain of the 
Colonial corps. 

Not only, then, were all the men asked for the service companies 
of 1900 and 1901 forthcoming, but, in addition, over twice. as 
many again had sailed in other corps not technically furnished 
by the Volunteer Force. Of their quality, it is sufficient to say 
that seventeen of them obtained commissions during the course 
of the war. 

(2) The case of the third service companies. — Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has made a great point of the fact that although the 
number of Volunteers at home had increased by 40,000 by 1902, 
only 2,580 could be induced to go out with the third service 
companies which were called for at the tail-end of the war. 
Indeed, the enrolled strength of the 1st V.B. Hants had 
risen by 1902 to over 1,600 men, though this total included 
all members of the battalion still in South Africa. What is 
more, the addition had been largely due to the re-enrolment 
of many old hands who rejoined the battalion at a time 
when the condition of European politics and the absence of 
the Regular Army from the country seemed urgently to 
demand their renewed services for home defence. But the 
Conditions for service abroad in the Volunteer companies, 
which required, among other things, that Volunteers should have 
been “efficient” for the previous two years, and should not be 
over thirty-five years of age, excluded all these old hands and all 
the ‘recruits of the Volunteer years 1900-1, 1901-2. Hence 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s chief insinuation is completely countered by 
the fact that most.of the additional men could not proceed to 
= Africa because the Regulations prevented them from so 

oing. 

© By 1902, moreover, the men had perceived three things :— 

First of all, not only had the men of the service companies not 
been allowed to serve with separate Volunteer units, but they 
had been taken individually, not as Volunteers, but as Regular 
soldiers, men and officers alike having been compelled to sign 
fresh attestation papers enrolling themselves as privates in the 
Regular Army,—a gratuitous insult to their branch of the Service 
which was deeply felt and bitterly resented. 

, Secondly, Volunteers saw that, although they themselves, who 
had had at least some military training, were required to be 
“first-class” shots, and to have been two years efficient, in order 
to be allowed to go out with the service companies, any man who 
could pass the doctor, although without any previous military 
training, was in 1901, and again in 1902, pitchforked into the 
second and third contingents of Imperial Yeomanry and sent out 
to South Africa at 5s. a day, the trained Volunteer receiving but 
ls. In addition, battalion after battalion of Militia had been 
embarked with hundreds of recruits in the ranks who had never 
fired with a rifle at all. 

Finally, on December 24th, 1901, appeared the famous Army 
Order known to us all as the “ Volunteer Christmas-card.” “For 
some years past,” ran this amazing document, “the Volunteer 
Force has constantly claimed to be seriously accepted as a 








reliable and organised section of the Army for Home 
It is now determined that the responsibility claimed 
realised. Under the old Regulations it was impossible for either.’ 
an officer er Volunteer, although he might become technically 
efficient so as to earn grants for his corps, to attain the hig 
standard of efficiency now requisite to enable him to take hig 
appointed place in the military organisation and defence of the 
Kingdom. ..... It is fully realised that the civil occupation of 
some Volunteers will not admit of their complying with the 
minimum conditions necessary for an effective course of military 
training, and that consequently the Force must ultimately lose 
the services of such men. It is preferable to have a somewhat 
smaller number of more highly trained officers and men, sufficient 
to meet all the demands for home defence.” 

So far from encouraging Volunteers to serve ab 
words seemed toslam the door in the face of a7 uae 
believed himself under an obligation todoso. But a fortnight 
later the very men who had so snubbed the Volunteers found 
themselves at their wits’ end for fresh drafts for the war, §o 
they swallowed their theories, and issued the Army Order of 
January 9th, 1902, calling for a third contingent from the 
Volunteers for service in South Africa. Ido not know what they 
expected, but I frankly admit that this call met with but little 
response; in the lst V.B. Hants only 3 officers and 14 men 
offered themselves, 

Now I ask you, Sir, whether any impartial observer would say 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster is right in reading into this circumstance 
the absolute unreliability of the Volunteer Force as a reservoir 
for active service abroad. The wonder rather is that, after the 
way in which we had been treated, any self-respecting Volunteer 
should have been found to come forward on that occasion at all, 
Indeed, I am convinced that if the Secretary of State for War, 
and his supporters in the Regular Army, whoever they may be, 
= in belittling and misrepresenting the services of the 

olunteer Force as they are now doing, it will soon be the case 
that no self-respecting man in this country will care to be a 
Volunteer, whether for home or any other kind of service. 

Such a state of affairs would, obviously, in itself be fraught 
with grave danger to the country. But not the least deplor. 
able of its results would be to check the slow beginnings 
of a better understanding between the Army and the to 
which it should look for its best men, and hence to cause 4 
shortage of recruits for the Regular Forces which would greatly 
surprise the enemies of the Volunteers. 


—I am, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 


P.S.—For the purposes of the inquiry which I hope to institute, 
as mentioned in my letter, I should be very glad to receive 
similar statistics to those given above in respect of their own 
battalions, from such Volunteer commanding officers as may be 
disposed to assist me. Such communications will, if addressed 
to “ Volunteer Field Officer,” care of the editor of the Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., be treated confidentially. 


ff 


Beg 





THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 

{To tue Eprron or THE “SpPEcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—There is no greater proof of the lack of knowledge of 
Russian affairs in this country than your own correspondence 
columns. The Spectator has never to my knowledge written 
on anything of so vast importance as the present situation in 
the dominions of the Czar without evoking the opinions of 
its many readers the world over. Even your own cautious 
but extremely interesting articles comment only on the 
factors at work in the Empire without expressing any 
definite opinions. Will you therefore allow me, as one who 
has had considerable experience of Russia, to say a few 
words on the matter P 


Even if the Czar were to make the peasantry freeholders of the 
lands they own as you suggest—.e., remit all further payments 
which the mujik has to make under the Emancipation Law—it 
would in no way alter the state of affairs. The cry of the 
peasantry is that the land granted them in 1863 is insufficient for 
their maintenance. They want more land, and this requirement 
can only be satisfied at the expense of the landlords. Now this 
is obviously impossible for three reasons,—(1) The only people 
who really benefit under the present régime are the landlords 
(mostly nobles), and it would therefore be impolitic to deprive 
the State of this support; (2) no extension in the operation of 
the Nobles’ Bank could compensate for confiscation of land, to say 
nothing of the probable prior claim to such land by the bank's 
mortgage; (3) and the Imperial family, which derives most of its 
revenue from landed property, would never permit the Czar to 
deprive it even of a portion of its income. 

Russia is in a state of incipient revolution; the fire is 
smouldering and will never be put out. The autocracy, instead 
of conceding an appearance of liberty whilst there was time, 
merely waits on events, a prey to vacillation and. orthodoxy as 
expounded by Pobiedonostzeff. The bureaucracy, the Ghurch, 
and the Army are, as you state, the chief supports of the 
Throne. But the bureaucracy is honeycombed by subversive 
propaganda, and once the Revolution obtains a real hold it will 
throw in its lot with the winning side. The police are the main 
prop of Government: apart from the impossibility of coercing 4 
nation for a lengthened period, they are tired and disgusted with 
their duties. A high police official once told me after forty-eight 
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SS 
hours spent in arresting innocent people because a great person 
had been assassinated: “Do you think we policemen have 
no hearts? Do you think we enjoy pulling girls and boys 
out of bed and arresting men and women whom we know 
to be innocent of everything but a few nonsensical liberal 
ideas?” “ Well,” I asked, “why not give up your position?” 
“Some one,” was his reply, “must do the work, and I 
have a wife and family, but there are times when one would 
rather starve!” Comment is unnecessary, but the instance is not 
an isolated one. : : ; Sioa : 
The younger generation of priests are liberally inclined, and it 
issiguitcant that the first leader, demagogue though he be, has 
been thrown up by the Church. In this connection it should be 
noted that the village “pope” has lost all influence in the 
i where he does not sympathise with discontent. 
And the Army. It only requires a leader to show its open 
dissatisfaction, and will not such a leader be found in some man 
whose ambitions have been disappointed in the colossal muddle 
of Manchuria? Ihave a letter from a Russian provincial town 
from one who up to two weeks ago scoffed at revolution; in it 
occurs the following passage :—“ All the town property is guarded 
by soldiers, and the rioters are beginning to be alittle trouble- 
some. We have to feed the soldiers, and in return they tell us 
that when the rioters come. they will either join the rioters or 
else they will give them their arms and sit down and wait 
arrest. You dare not tell the officers or police, because if you 
did they would kill “you on the spot.” Comment again is 
eedless. 
"The Revolution has come to stay. At first it will take the 
form of isolated risings in town and country, accompanied by 
appalling ruin and misery. Anarchy will reign supreme for a 
time, each section of the community seeking its own benefit 
until a man arises who will weld the whole into an articulate 
force. ‘Whether the phoenix to arise from the ashes will be a 
Constitutional Monarchy or a Republic no one can foretell, but 
it does not require the gifts of prophecy to say that the autocracy 
is doomed. 
In conclusion, I give a rough translation of a song in vogue in 
the streets :— 
“The Mikado demanded of the Emperor 
(as terms of peace) 
Two Jews who had not been beaten, 
Two mujiks who were not starved, 
Two intendants who were not thieves, 
Two ‘ popes’ who were not drunkards. 
The Emperor replied: I have only 
Vladimir Romanov-sky 
And Sergius Moscow-sky. 
The Mikado said: 
T have no use for such ruffians.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., NABLIUDATEL. 





“ ASCENDENCY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Robertson’s talk in last week’s Spectator 
of the desire to establish in Ireland a Romish ascendency, 
may I point out a few things P— 


(1) The Catholic Association is discredited and disavowed. It 
exists in Belfast (stimulated by the example of the Orangemen), 
but a sum of £100 raised by it there for the Parliamentary fund 
of the Irish party was returned the other day to the raisers, 

(2) It is quite true that in parts of Ireland where Catholics are 
in a large majority no Protestant has much chance of being 
elected dispensary doctor. It is equally true that before local 
government, when the nomination was in Protestant hands, no 
one thought of appointing a Catholic. 

(8) It is quite true that at meetings of railway companies, &c., 
the question is asked if any Catholics are getting promotion. But 
when we are told that over ninety per cent. of the salaries above 
£200 a year in connection with a given line goes to Protestants, 
the inference is plain,—that Protestants are unfairly favoured. 
Tasked the question of a Protestant who had been employed as 
anengineer by a principal company in Ireland, and his answer 
was that unquestionably the company did differentiate against 
Catholics. 

(4) Mr. Robertson underrates the zeal of the Unionist Press. 
Cases of Irish municipal misgovernment, that would occasion no 
general comment if they happened in England, are given the 
fullest publicity in papers like the Times and Morning Post. As 
to the Riverstown case, suppose that in England the whole local 
Magistracy showed themselves in hostility to the police over a 
given action. Would that be held to tell against the Magistrates, 
or against the police ? 

(5) I note that the Spectator “will always protest against 
appointments being given to Irishmen because they are Roman 
Catholics.” Very sound. But did the Spectator ever trouble to 
protest against appointments being given to men because they 
were Protestants? I have no doubt it honestly believed a 
reasonable presumption to exist that a Protestant was the better 
man. Certainly, we Protestants in Ireland were always brought 
up in that belief. At present many of us, even those who are not 
Nationalists, begin to wonder whether Sir Antony MacDonnell 
may not have been as enlightened in making appointments as, 
for example, Mr. William Moore. For, observe, the head and 


but against Sir Antony. His appointments are held. to be just 
as wicked as theirs. 


—I am, Sir, &., STEPHEN GWYNN. 


[As far as we can judge from the evidence, the. local 
bodies are specially bigoted in their exclusion of Protestants. 
The action of the railways does not seem to us to be 
relevant. Private trading concerns must manage their own 
businesses in their own way. Public bodies, local or central, 
have, however, no right to show favour to one creed. We do 
not believe that of recent years the fact of a man being a 
Roman Catholic has told against him in regard to judicial 
appointments, or even to appointments in the Castle, though 
no doubt for the higher appointments the number of 
possible Protestant nominees is larger than that of possible 
Roman Catholics, because the number of. well-educated Irish 
Roman Catholics is smaller than that of well-educated Irish 
Protestants. This is an evil which we should like to see 
abated by the creation of a Roman Catholic University, 
The one point on which all sides seem to agree is that no, 
Englishman must ever be appointed to an Irish administia- 
tive post. Yet plenty of Irishmen are appointed’ to purely’ 
English posts. “What's yours I will share with you, but 
what’s mine shall remain exclusively mine,” appears to be a 
principle with which no one ever quarrels in Ireland. We can-' 
not publish any more letters on this subject.—ED. Spectator] 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
[To raz Epiror or Tue “ Sprotator.’’] 
Stz,—There are facts concerning the Catholic University 
question which you will perhaps permit me to lay before your 
readers. The first is that the Irish Parliament originally 
made the grant to Maynooth for the education of the Catholic 
laity along with the clergy. Next, that £300,000 were raised 
in Ireland, and £372,000 of the Irish Church Fund were given 
by Mr. Gladstone for the same object. There being, thus, 
a total of £672,000, it would seem that there is a sufficient 
endowment, and that a Royal Charter only is needed to enable 
clergy and laity to graduate in a thoroughly Catholic atmo- 
sphere, and free from all taint from association with 
Protestants. I must not omit that £6,000 a year, represent- 
ing a capital sum of £200,000 more, is paid to the Fellows of 
the Catholic University. So great is the ignorance of Irieh 
affairs that it is not impossible these facts may be new to 
some of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 

P.S.—The demand for further endowment is the crux of 
this question; but if there be a genuine desire for University 
training on the part of the Catholic laity, there is surely 
sufficient endowment to begin with. 


[The Irish Roman Catholic leaders desire to have a 
University not merely with a Roman Catholic atmosphere, 
but also with the fullest academic prestige. We hold that as 
they ask for this, they have a right to have it. The fact that 
this priest-and-Bishop-ridden University will be, in our opinion, 
anything but an ideal seat of learning is not material. The 
Irish Roman Catholics have a right to have the thing they 
want, and not the thing we think they ought to want,—pro- 
vided, as in the case of a Roman Catholic University, that 
thing can be given them without encouraging the disintegra- 
tion of the United Kingdom.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHINESE LABOUR. 

(To tam Eprror or Tae “ SpzotatTor.””] 

Srr,—May I ask you to notice the aspect of this question 
which is here presented? The countries which largely employ 
cheap coloured labour to perform, often in hot climates, work 
which white men cannot so cheaply perform seem to have 
gone ahead in prosperity, wealth, and population. Example: 
the United States, where the population has gone up to over 
seventy millions. Also British India, On the otber hand, 
countries which exclude coloured labour, like the States of 
Australasia, Australia and New Zealand, though possessing 
a larger area and unbounded advantages of soil and climate, 
continue to suffer from a miserable unexpanding revenue, 
heavy taxation, and a stationary population, not yet exceeding 
four millions. Those who oppose the employment of cheap 
coloured labour in South Africa would boycott the industrious 





front of the Unionist case is directed, not against the local bodies, 


Chinaman, refusing to allow him to work for an honest wage 
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because he works cheaper than white men, are, according to 
the above view, blocking the one road in a new country to 
prosperity and denying the principles of Free-trade.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. W. W. 


[If our correspondent had studied our articles on the 
question of Chinese labour a little more closely, he would 
have found that we have never advocated that the door should 
be closed to individual Chinamen. We object to indentured 
labour, and to special legislation under which Chinamen can 
be imported on semi-servile conditions. To the use of 
Chinese labour in tropical Colonies we have never objected, 
but regard it as legitimate. But the Transvaal is not a 
tropical Colony, but essentially a white man’s country.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





SPIRITUAL EXCELLENCE AND CRITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
(To rue Epiror or tHE “Specrator.”] 

S1zr,—If I understand Bishop Mylne’s letter to you in the 
Spectator of March 4th in defence of Dr. Moberly, he 
confuses two things,—belief that God works in the world, 
and belief that He has worked in this or that special 
manner in this and that particular case. The former 
belief, as the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us, is ulti- 
mately a matter of faith; the latter must submit itself to 
ordinary laws of evidence. In regard to the great creative 
actions which the Bishop adduces—the creation of matter, of 
life, of men of genius—it is undoubtedly true that the 
assignment of them to God will be determined by a man’s 
general religious belief ; but before he can be dogmatic about 
the mode of the divine action in each case he must await the 
investigations of physical science. We do not think about 
these things as our grandfathers did, and our grandchildren 
will probably think about them very differently from ourselves. 
In the same way, a general belief.that God is working in the 
world may prepare us to expect special interpositions of His 
providence; but we have no right to believe that God has 
interposed at a special epoch in a special way, unless the 
historical evidence is cogent, especially if the mode alleged 
appears to contravene His ordinary laws. Dr. Moberly’s 
“old woman” would find no difficulty in believing the whole 
cycle of ecclesiastical miracles, and though we respected the 
religious faith behind the credulity, we should not desire to 
imitate her sancta simplicitas. Bishop Mylneasks if I should 
prefer the opinion of a “drunken expert” on a theological 
question to that of a “penitent.” I would remind him in 
reply that in the controversy about the “three heavenly 
witnesses” the Church has come to hold the opinion of 
Porson, who is exactly described by his expression.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THE REVIEWER. 





BRITISH SAINTS. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In his criticism of Mr. Wall’s work on the “Shrines of 
the British Saints” in the Spectator of February 25th your 
reviewer falls into some strange errors. In regard tothe term 
“martyrology,” it is well known that in the Middle Ages 
these registers invariably denoted something more than a list 
of martyrs. All canonised persons found an entrance into 
such works quite irrespective of martyrdom. 'Of the status of 
S. Bede in the Ancient Kalendars of this country there can 
be no dispute. Lg., the Depositio sancti venerabilis Bede 
presbyteri finds its place at May 26th in the ancient Drummond 
Kalendar ; also in the Martyrology of Christ Church, also in 
the famous Martyrology of O’Gorman. Again as to his 
miracles, the Sion Martyrology has this entry under the 
same date, which clearly reflects the practice of the time :— 
“Tn ye same yle of Englond ye deposycion of Saynt Bede 
called ye worshypfull (preest and most holy doctour of 
Englond) whose holsom doctryne is universally knowen and 
his lyfe and merytes done openly appere by his bokes and 
myracles, he dyed,” &. His feast as S. Bede is found in 
the Sarum Breviaries of 1530 and 1546 and in that of York. 
Your reviewer appears to be unaware that formerly there was 
no progress by successive steps to complete canonisation. The 
expression “ Venerable” has no connection with the modern 
and limited application of the word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

mene Nratt D. CAMPBELL. 

The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W. 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND, 
Tue subscriptions received to the funds of the Cheap 
Exhibition up to March 9th amount to £860. Among those who 
have recently consented to become patrons of the Exhibition ar 
Lord Monk Bretton, Lord Amherst of Hackney, Sir George 
Pilkington, and F. Cawley, Esq.,M.P. Though the result achieved 
up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisa. 
tion of the Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription 
list still further augmented in order that the prizes may be on 
an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following sums 
have recently been received through the Spectator :— 


H. Tyl: own ove 
Mis. W.H. Sve <1 0 0| Lord Monk Bretton’ ot, 1 0 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that My 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Eehibj. 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. - 








POETRY. 


THE SEAS OF ENGLAND. 
THE seas of England are our old delight, 
Let the green billows of the shingled shore, 
Like wild birds in her gardens, evermore 
Sing sweet to her ships that lofty loom in sight, 





The grey sea-nettle be our fortitude, 
Sturdily blowing where the clear wave sips! 
O, be the glory of our men and ships 
Rapturous woe-unheeding hardihood ! 


There is great courage in a land that hath 
Liberty guarded by th’ unearthly seas ; 

And still to find peace at the last in these 
How many a sailor hath sailed down to death! 


Their names are like a glory in old song; 
Their records are like bays along the years; 
Their jubilation is the cry man hears 
Sailing sun-fronted the vast deeps among. 


The seas of England are our old delight, 

Let the green billows of the shingled shore, 

Like wild birds in her gardens, evermore 

Sing sweet to her ships that lofty loom in sight. 
W. J. De va Mare 


MUSIC. 


ane Se 
MUSICAL COMEDY. 
THE terminology of music, depending largely as it does upon 
loans from the other arts, is inevitably lacking in precision 
and clearness. Especially is this the case in this country, 
where it extends even to matters of business nomenclature. 
Thus to say nothing of our complacent acquiescence in the 
importation of such barbarous phrases as “ Concert-direction 
Smith,” we allow so honourable a term as “ music-hall” to 
be perversely misapplied to a form of entertainment in which 
music is generally relegated to an essentially menial function. 
Another instance of humiliating misappropriation acquiesced 
in by the public is the labelling of a strange variety show— 
three parts burlesque and one part sentimentality—“ musical 
comedy” in virtue of the valuable, though not very dignified, 
assistance lent by the purveyors of song-and-dance tunes. 
“Musical comedy,” as we have known it for the last ten 
years, carries the principle of collectivism to its extreme 
lengths. It represents an acute reaction against the 
inspired egotism of Wagner, who, not content with com- 
posing the music of his operas, must needs write the 
words as well. For in “musical comedy” you have a 
syndicate of librettists to provide the dialogue and “lyrics,” 
and seldom less than two composers to supply the music, 
to say nothing of the interpolations of the principal 
actors. But “musical comedy,” according to its chief popu- 
lariser in this country, is in a moribund condition, slain by 
the competition of a new brand of entertainment imported 
from America. The announcement, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as implying the extinction of burlesque with musical 











accompaniment: it simply marks the advent of a new phase 
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in the evolution of that precious product; and scope will 

doubtless still be found for the warbled pathos of Mr. Hayden 

Coffin and the agility of Mr. Seymour Hicks. At the same 

time, + does seem to indicate a possibility that the term 

“musical comedy” may be emancipated from its recent 

associations, and that the clever musicians who have hitherto 

tended the “sacred lamp” of Gaiety burlesque may find it 
worth while to cultivate fields of composition in which ampler 
rtunities are granted for the display of their abilities. 

If, however, we cannot extract much hope from the pro- 
aouncement of Mr. George Edwardes of the rescue of humorous 
music from its unholy alliance with the variety stage, a more 
encouraging augury is to be drawn from such performances 
ag that of the Clouds of Aristophanes given by the 0.U.D. S. 
at Oxford last week. Indeed, it may be said— 

“Via prima salutis 
Quod minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 

{n other words, a Greek play revived in a University town 
which has remained faithful to compulsory Greek seems 
to foreshadow new and fruitful possibilities for a branch 
of music on which serious musicians have in the main 
looked askance. One cannot, of course, imagine the great 
masters cultivating the burlesque vein, though one of the 
greatest of them—Mozart—did not disdain in his “ Village 
Musicians” Symphony to give an admirably humorous 
travesty of the methods of rustic amateurs. But we have 
always been surprised that the belles-lettres of music contain 
go little that is analogous to the work of writers Jike the 
authors of Rejected Addresses, or “ Bon Gaultier,” or 
“0.8.0.” The gift of parody, like the gift of caricature, is 
a dangerous weapon; but the names mentioned above are 
a sufficient guarantee that. it can be used not only to 
minister to legitimate mirth, but can serve a useful purpose 
in pillorying affectations and mannerisms. And if—pace 
George Eliot, who in Theophrastus Such condemned it 
as debasing the literary currency—there is room for 
parody in letters, surely ample justification can be found 
for it in music as well, and if ever, at the present time, 
the only difficulty being that the extravagance, violence, and 
eccentricity so much in fashion are almost beyond the reach 
of ridicule. But while a play like the Clouds affords scope 
for the use of direct parody as a musical counterpart 
to Aristophanes’ burlesque imitations of Aeschylus and 
Euripides, still more does it suggest and warrant the 
humorous employment of musical quotations and motives to 
illustrate and heighten the topical allusions with which it 
bristles. The spirit of Aristophanes is so essentially modern 
that a great musical scholar like Sir Hubert Parry has had 
no difficulty in finding typical phrases admirably suggestive 
alike of the sobriety of the Meapedavouaxo: as well as of the 
slang and rowdiness of the “ young bloods” and “ hustlers,” 
and the preciosity of sophisticated intellectuals. 

But if a classical comedy, some two thousand three hundred 
years old, lends itself so readily to a modern musical com- 
mentary, a fortiori does the success of such a tour de force 
point to the application of the principle to modern comedy 
and satiric drama as well. It will be said that the experiment 
has been tried successfully, and even exhaustively, in the Gilbert- 
Sullivan comic operas; but as a matter of fact, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music was only intermittently allusive and rarely 
satirical, The sort of play which seems to us to call most 
strongly for the allusive musical treatment is The Happy Land, 
that entertaining political burlesque which delighted London 
audiences some thirty years ago, but has had practically no 
successors. We have witnessed of late years some attempts, 
more or less successful, to revive the literary drama, but the field 
of literary comedy still remains unexplored, and it is in this 
field, we are convinced, that there is a future for the composer 
as well as the playwright. Why there should have been such 
a lack of enterprise on the part of playwrights we are some- 
what puzzled to explain. Can it be that just as the features 
of modern statesmen, with one or two exceptions, lend 
themselves less readily to the pen of the caricaturist than did 
those of Brougham or Disraeli, so their characters and policy 
have less of the individuality that gives the satirist his 
chance ? Yet the materials for a satirical political comedy 
are surely not lacking at this moment, and Mr. Shaw’s 
brilliant ventures in this direction mark him out as by far 
the best equipped of contemporary playwrights to essay the 
task. The present condition of the theatre, and the strange 





fact—so discreditable to the intelligence of the playgoing 
public—that Mr. Shaw himself has so far only succeeded in 
attracting audiences to matinée performances, would seem 
to discourage the experiment on financial grounds. But we 
cannot help thinking that the time has come in which a play 
dealing with contemporary politics somewhat in the spirit of 
The Happy Land would draw the town, and that the attrac- 
tiveness of such an entertainment would be enhanced by 
incidental music, choruses, and mélodrame on the lines of 
the witty musical commentary which Sir Hubert Parry has 
provided for the recent revival of the Clouds. To adapt the 
expressive phrase of Pinkerton in The Wreckers, “It mayn’t 
be a Bonanza, but there may be boodle in it.” Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——— 


LHASA.* 

THE unveiling of the last of the hidden civilisations of the 
world has found a worthy chronicler. The Tibetan Expedition 
was fortunate to have with it a writer so competent to do 
justice to its romance, so sympathetic towards Tibetan life, so 
eagerly inquisitive and retentive of impressions, and above 
all, the possessor of a style so dexterous and graceful. Mr. 
Landon, too, was lucky beyond most of those who go abroad 
in search of wonders, for he shared in the strangest 
adventure of modern times and travelled as a pioneer the 
most wonderful region on earth. No one can hope again to 
have that hour of wild expectation before the golden roofs of 
Lhasa revealed themselves over the marshes of the Ki Chu. 
There are many geographical secrets left unrevealed, but they 
are mostly cold and scientific, appealing rather to the 
geographer than the ordinary man. There is no other 
unexplored civilisation, and no other adventurer can set forth 
with the knowledge that he will find at the end of his journey 
not a native kraal, oreven a great mountain or river, but a city 
with an ancient culture, long known by hearsay to the world. 
No successor can be thrilled as Mr. Landon was when he 
entered the Jo-kang, the Buddhist Holy of Holies, or saw the 
vast citadel of the Potala dwarfing the sacred city, or even 
looked from a hilltop over the Turquoise Lake with its wide 
girdle of snowy summits. For Tibet when Mr. Landon went 
there was still an uncharted land of mystery; now, if the 
seclusion remains, the mystery, we fear, is gone for ever. His 
record—by far the most complete we are likely to get— 
fulfils, therefore, a double purpose. It is the story of the 
first impression the land and the city made upon the new- 
comers, a study in practical romance, an epitome of the old 
mystery which he and the rest of the expedition were 
dispelling. And itis also an account of the land and the people, 
to comfort us in the new guaranteed seclusion which, we 
hope, will be Tibet’s fate for many years to come. In such 
circumstances, we are glad that Mr. Landon thought it his 
duty not only to tell the story of the march, but to deal 
minutely with the host of religious, social, and topographical 
questions on which the world desires light. There are few 
departments in which his information is not of value, and no 
information could wear a more attractive guise; for these 
volumes are not slipshod correspondence, but serious literature, 
full of delicate and imaginative work. Now and then there 
is in style an undue splashing of colour, as there is in matter 
an occasional slip or hasty generalisation ; but there are many 
pages of description which for vigour and grace could scarcely 
be bettered. 

The story of the expedition is so familiar that we need not 
repeat it. Mr. Landon tells it with much spirit, and his 
accounts of the fighting at Hot Springs and the final assault 
at Gyangtse are excellent war pictures. But we prefer his 
company when he is off the high-road, concerned with the land- 
scape and Tibetan rites and customs rather than the politics 
of the Mission. He has a fine description of the wonderful 
North Road, from Siliguri in the plains up the Teesta Valley 
to Gangtok, and then out of pines and rhododendrons to the 
bleak heights of the Natu-la, from which the snows of 
Tibet are seen ringing the horizon. In his breathless journey 
home he came down from the heights to the plains in three 
days, and it is small wonder that so sudden a change of climate 





*Lhasa. By Perceval Landon. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
[£2 2s, net.) 
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resulted in an inverted mountain-sickness. From Phari Jong 
onward the road lay over stony uplands, swept by icy winds, 
but at Gyangtse the expedition found meadows of iris and a 
valley as closely cultivated as Kent. Before the blockade 
began Mr. Landon explored the neighbouring monasteries, 
and fell in with a community of buried anchorites. There he 
saw children and young men waiting for the hour when they 
should retire from the world to an underground cell, and, 
except for one moment each day when the slab is removed 
and food placed outside, never again see the light. It is a 
high price to pay for the happiest reincarnation. But, on 
the whole, the pictures of the religious life of Tibet are not 
very gloomy. Lamaisin is, of course, a tyranny; but many of 
the Abbots were humane and friendly people, and even the 
great dignitaries of Lhasa were not without their merits. Of 
the common people Mr. Landon has little but good to say. 
Friendly, simple, keenly appreciative of just and kindly 
treatment, it is the great achievement of the expedition that 
it made the name of Britain popular among the ordinary 
population of the country. 

From Gyangtse the road ran over the Karo-la and past 
the edge of the Turquoise Lake, that mysterious water which 
we have known of dimly for two centuries :— 

“There are few sights in the world like that which is seen from 
the peak in which the saddle ends to the east...... The mass 
and colour of the purple distance is Scotland at her best— 
Scotland, too, in the slow drift of a slant-woofed raincloud in 
among the hills. At one’s feet the water is like that of the Lake 
of Geneva. But the tattered outline of the beach, with its pro- 
jecting lines of needle-rocks, its wide, white, curving sandpits, 
its jagged islets, its precipitous spurs, and, above all, the 
mysterious tarns strung one beyond another into the heart of 
the hills, all these are the Yam-dok’s own, and not another’s. If 
you are lucky, you may see the snowy slopes of To-nang 
gartered by the waters, and always on the horizon are the 
everlasting icefields of the Himalayas, bitterly ringing with 
argent the sun and colour of the still blue lake. You will not ask 
for the added glories of a Tibetan sunset; the grey spin and 
scatter of a rain-threaded after-glow, or the tangled sweep of a 
thundercloud’s edge against the blue, will give you all you wish, 
and you will have seen the finest view in all this strange land.” 
Over the Khamba-la lay the valley of the Tsang-po, the 
stream which, after some hundreds of unknown miles, 
breaks through the Himalayan chain and becomes the 
Brahmaputra in Assam. Here again the expedition found 
rich meadows and thickets as at home, with forget-me-nots 
and Michaelmas daisies, and English bees and butterflies. 
From this it was only a little way to the city. ‘There at last it 
was, the never-reached goal of so many weary wanderers, the 
home of all the occult mysticism that still remains on earth. 
The light waves of mirage dissolving impalpably just shook 
the far outlines of the golden roofs and dimly seen white 
terraces. I donot think any one of us said much.” Mr. Landon 
was not disappointed. With much that was squalid and dingy, 
there was more that was magnificent. The frowning citadel 
of the Potala is enough in itself to dignify the meanest hamlet ; 
and there is also the setting of meadows, gardens, and running 
water, and above all, the mountain amphitheatre, to make the 
place unique and beautiful. Mr. Landon is at his best in his 
Lhasa chapters. With the enthusiasm of the discoverer, he 
takes the reader along the Sacred Road, through the Lu-kang 
meadows, and into the endless temples which typify the many 
cults which unite in Buddhism. His descriptions are admirably 
vivid, and they are assisted by many photographs and by 
Countess Helena Gleichen’s admirable drawings in colour. 
Best, perhaps, is the tale of his visit to the great Cathedral, 
the Jo-kang, where he was allowed to penetrate to the inner 
shrine and see the great golden Buddha, glowing with gems 
in the soft light of the butter-lamps which are always kept 
burning about the altar :— 

“ Across and across his breast are innumerable necklaces of 
gold, set with turquoises, pearls and coral...... The crown 
is perhaps the most interesting jewel. It is a deep coronet of 
gold, set round and round with turquoises, and heightened by five 
conventional leaves, each enclosing a golden image of Buddha, and 
encrusted with precious stones. In the centre, below the middle 
leaf, is a flawless turquoise 6 inches long and 3 inches wide, the 
largest in the world. Behind the throne are dimly seen in the 
darkness huge figures standing back against the wall of the 
shrine. Rough-hewn, barbarous, and unadorned they are, but 
nothing else could have so well supplied the background for this 
treasure of treasures as the Egyptian solemnity of these dark 
Atlantides, standing shoulder to shoulder on altar stones, where 
no lamps are ever lighted and no flowers are ever strewn.” 


si 
of Mr. Landon’s narrative. Its chief merit is its unity of 


interest, for all the various aspects of the enterprise are skil. 
fully conbimed in his survey. He has received the assistan ‘ 
of the chief members of the expedition, and the politica, 
side is as carefully treated as the picturesque. Hig summ 

of results is moderate and sensible; he argues for the continued 
seclusion of the country, and is convinced that the conduct of 
the Mission has created a real affection for the British Power. 
as well as consolidating our prestige among all the frontier 
peoples. All this is valuable, though we may expect from 
later works a fuller study of Tibetan politics and ethnology 
But one thing Mr. Landon gives us which we cannot look 
for from any successor,—the impressions of a sensitive and 
highly cultivated mind at the unveiling of the greatest of 
geographical mysteries, the first sight of the land “behing 
the ranges” and the most sacred city of the East. Mr. Landon 
ree a great chance, and he has proved himself worthy of his 
ortune. 





CANNING.* 

Mr. TeMPERLEY’s Life of Canning is the best biography we 
have of one of our most distinguished statesmen. But it 
owes its supremacy as much to a lack of competitors as to its 
own inherent merits. In style and arrangement it might have 
been much better. It is difficult in Mr. Temperley’s pages.to 
unravel the thread of a simple career, and the biographer 
would have made a much better impression if he had avoided 
rhetoric and not taken Macaulay and the daily paper as his 
models. Moreover, he is apt to exaggerate what he calls 
Canning’s Liberalism, he is constantly unjust to Wellington, 
and his repeated references to Mr. Gladstone’s boyish admira- 
tion are somewhat tedious. 

Nothing in George Canning’s career is more remarkable 
than the contrast between the humility of his childhood and 
the splendour of his maturer years. The stepson of a drunken 
actor, he was brought up in surroundings which might 
have left a permanent stain upon a weaker character. “Of 
my education,” he said, “the first circumstances of which I 
have any recollection are, that I was, at the age of six years, 
employed in learning the rudiments of my mother tongue, 
spinning cockchafers on corking pins, and longing for bread 
and butter.” But a better time was in store for him. His 
uncle was persuaded to take charge of him, and in due time 
he was sent to Eton. At school his career was brilliant; and 
he remains until this day the statesman who gained the 
greatest glory at Eton, and conferred the greatest distinction 
upon his old school. In spite of his precocity, in spite of the 
fact that he never played games, he was always popular, and by 
his contributions to the Microcosm he achieved undying fame. 
At Oxford he increased his reputation for wit and learning, 


‘and when he first came upon the town he was thought im- 


portant enough to quarrel for. The Whigs believed that he was 
predestined to help them ; but he early became a pupil of Pitt, 
espoused a kind of popular Toryism, and both in his speeches 
and his writings attacked the pretensions of France and 
Napoleon. 

His first success was won in the pages of the Anti-Jacobin, 
in which the brutal excesses of the French mob were most 
wittily ridiculed. The best of the Anti-Jacobin is certainly 
Canning’s. He it was who wrote The Friend of Humanity 
and the Knife-Grinder ; he it was who pictured the unhappy 
Mrs. Brownrigg in prison, and who traced the Progress of 
Man with so mordant a humour. But though we are the 
richer for this excellent literature, the Anti-Jacobin did 
Canning far more harm than good. A reputation for wit is 
always a hindrance to a politician, and Whigs and Tories 
joined in regarding Canning as not quite serious. To some 
he appeared the Sheridan of his party; and there could have 
been no more unfair comparison, for from the beginning to 
the end of his career Canning was a statesman and a patriot. 
His wit was but the ebullition of a lively genius, and affected 
neither the loftiness of his aims nor his love of country. 

In 1796 Canning took office under Pitt. Nominally he was 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but he was at the same 
time the Minister's trusted adviser. While he replied to the 
despatches which Lord Malmesbury sent to Grenville from 
Paris, he communicated with the Ambassador on Pitt’s behalf, 
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. licy of peace. But in 1801 he resigned office, 
pone cl ape a from Pitt much that that great 
man could teach, he was never again on intimate terms with 
him. Yet when Pitt died it was Canning who delivered the 
most eloquent eulogy and composed the noblest epitaph. “ Dis- 
pensing for near twenty years the favours of the Crown,” 
wrote Canning, “he lived without ostentation and died poor”; 
and though the words have been staled by improper quotation, 
they remain a splendid tribute to a career of devotion and 
self-sacrifice. 

A year after Pitt's death Canning was appointed Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and he lost no time in enforcing 
a spirited policy against Napoleon. At the 18th of 
Brumaire Canning had written a letter of triumph to Lord 
Boringdon. “It is the thorough destruction of the principles 
of exaggerated liberty—it is the lasting ridicule thrown upon 
all systems of democratic equality—it is the galling conviction 
carried home to the bawlers for freedom in this and every 
other country, that there never was, nor will be, nor can be, a 
leader of a mob faction, who does not mean to be the lord, 
and not the servant, of the people. It is this that makes the 
name of Bonaparte dear to me.” No man, indeed, saw the 
weakness of Napoleon’s position more clearly than Canning. 
In 1807 he was able to treat him with a high hand, and to shatter 
the last hope which the First Consul could have entertained 
of naval supremacy. After Tilsit Canning had received most 
accurate intelligence that Bonaparte intended to force 
Denmark to join a maritime League against Great Britain. 
How Canning discovered the secret of Bonaparte is still 
uncertain; but he acted upon it with a confidence which 
proved his faith in its accuracy. He forthwith sent 
eighty ships to Copenhagen, and insisted that Denmark 
should at once hand over her Fleet. In return he offered 
to defend Denmark against the common enemy, to pay 
Denmark £100,000 for its use during the war, and to restore 
it intact when peace was made. Denmark not unnaturally 
resented this sudden appeal to stand and deliver, and at 
Canning’s command Copenhagen was stormed and the Fleet 
seized by force. Canning’s bold action was amply justified. 
It was a life-and-death struggle between Napoleon and 
Europe, and even though the Danish Fleet would not have 
given Napoleon a preponderance, it would assuredly have 
revived his chance of regaining his lost power upon the sea. 

For many years after this bold exploit Canning was out 
of office. But in 1822 he was again Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and in a few years he achieved more than 
any of his immediate predecessors had been able to compass. 
In the first place, he broke up the Holy Alliance; and though 
the policy which put an end to this union of sovereign States 
was Castlereagh’s, to Canning is due the credit of having 
carried it out. His policy, again, in South America was both 
spirited and successful. He did his best to help Bolivar’s 
scheme of liberation, and in the name of the merchants of 
England he opened to British trade the countries which 
hitherto had restricted their commerce to Spain. He recog- 
nised that Spain could not recover her ancient colonies; 
and while he did not aim at annexing them to Great 
Britain, he would not tolerate a transference to any other 
Power. The State Paper in which these views were embodied 
is the germ of the famous Monroe doctrine, which plays so 
large a part in modern politics. Canning’s management of 

the Eastern question displayed an equal skill and equal 
firmness. Resolved not to break up the Ottoman Empire, he 
was resolved also to impose a sound government upon Greece ; 
and here, as in other directions, he was the near ancestor of 
Lord Beaconsfield. The last years of his life were marred by 
political intrigue, and more than a suspicion of disloyalty. 
Canning, for the first time Prime Minister, made up his mind 
toemancipate the Roman Catholics,—an ambition of more 
than thirty years. But he could not carry his party with him, 
and he died under the strain of disappointment. He was but 
fifty-nine, and he had done more than any of his iramediate 
contemporaries to shape the destinies of England. He was, 
moreover, a man of polished wit and profound learning, a 
scholar who could forget the troubles of office in the study 
of the classics, and a colleague of unfailing fidelity and 
unblemished honour. Yet he was not popular, and it is one 
of the puzzles of history that posterity has placed him on a 
higher pinnacle than his own age allowed him. But since his 
death there is no appreciation that has been withheld from 


him. Heine wrote his panegyric, and Disraeli learnt from him 
as much in practice as in theory he learnt from Bolingbroke. 





STUDIES IN VIRGIL.* 
THE fame of Virgil is established by the common verdict of 
almost twenty centuries. In every age and country men of 
the most varied taste, temper, and capacity have given him 
not only their admiration but their heart. The shifting tides 
of opinion ebb and flow, but his mighty reputation stands 
rock-like and undisturbed. And yet he provokes, exactly as 
he defies, criticism. The Georgics, indeed, are flawless, but 
the humble nature of the theme has affected their fame. 
In tenui labor at tenuis non gloria was what Virgil himself 
wrote about them; but the popular judgment has not been 
that of the poet, and Mr. Glover in this volume almost 
wholly neglects them. He allows, however, that there is in 
them “a wealth of poetry which makes us forget their 
shortcomings,” and in this careless phrase he stumbles on an 
exact description of the Hnevd. For the “shortcomings” of 
the ned are as certain as its poetic “ wealth.” It resembles, 
if such a rude comparison be permitted, one of those mines 
which experts call “ pockety.” In places there is fine gold in 
abundance, in others it appears in delicate threads, while 
sometimes the vein seems to break off altogether. Selected 
samples provoke enthusiasm, but any estimate of the value 
of the poem as a whole certainly needs caution. Do, for 
instance, the six later books really live? Have they that 
movement and reality which entitle them to be considered, as 
they are often called, a second Iliad? Assuredly, not. They 
are rich in single passages and episodes of unequalled beauty, 
and yet, read consecutively, the weary record of would-be 
Homeric combats, in which the poet himself seems to have 
neither interest nor belief, leaves us cold and unaffected. Or 
take the character of Aineas. No pulse, surely, ever yet beat 
higher at the thought of Virgil’s hero, whom Fox bluntly 
describes as “always odious or insipid.” And yet a poem 
with such a hero ranks with some five or six others as one 
of the world’s greatest, so that it presents a problem of 
first-rate interest, and we turn to these “studies” with 
considerable curiosity. Unfortunately, they tell us com- 
paratively little about the one thing which can really 
explain a great poem,—its poetic quality. We have for 
half the book chapters about “ Literary Influences,” “The 
Myth of Aineas,” “Rome,” “Italy,” and “ Augustus,” 
which do explain the conditions under which the poet wrote, 
and how by its legendary, national, and historical allusions 
his work was adapted to affect his fellow-countrymen, but 
which fail to show why it still affects us. And then, instead of 
some pleasant talk about poetry, there follow four grave and 
serious discourses. Twoof them examine Virgil’s views about 
“Olympus” and “Hades,” and should attract theologians ; 
| but the two which discuss “ Dido” and “ Aineas” suggest, 
at least by their titles, a more living interest. Dido, however, 
may be dismissed, for the natural attractiveness of the subject 
disappears, we think, when Mr. Glover remarks that “ different 
minds will form different judgments upon a widow, who owns 
to herself that a new love has taken possession of her, and 
who resolves to win the man she loves.” But what of Aineas ? 
If he is dull, it is, it appears, because he is so good. He is 
“Virgil's ideal of the princely character, as he is his ideal of 
manhood”; he “closely resembles Marcus Aurelius” ; he is “ of 
the same family” as Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior. His con- 
duct to Dido was no doubt bad; but then “his character, as 
conceived by Virgil, is a background against which, for the 
first time perhaps in the history of literature, such conduct 
shows as it does in the Sermon on the Mount—it becomes 
something very near the Christian conception of sin,” and 
“the faithful telling of the story by Virgil has contributed 
to the development of the moral sense of mankind.” But 
the author of this strange theory that setting vice on a 
“background” of virtue is a poetic method of improving 
morals does not hold to it very firmly, for elsewhere 
he speaks of the conduct of Aineas as “a lapse—if it 
were a lapse—far less conspicuous than those of his great 
descendant Julius,’ and winds up his chapter with a 
quotation from Sainte-Beuve in which that well-known 
| critic, while comparing Auneas with Godefroy de Bouillon or 
| Saint Louis, delicately excepts in a parenthesis “ son moment 
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erreur et doubli a Carthage.” That, though a dubious, is at 
Jeast a human plea; but unfortunately it forces us to suppose 
that Virgil, too, had a poetic “lapse” when he devoted his 
whole genius to describing this “ momentary error ” in a book 
which made St. Augustine weep, while it is wholly inconsistent 
with any theory of the poet’s deep concern in morality. To 
that theory, however, Mr. Glover persistently recurs.: He 
continually insists that we must “attach a serious view to 
Virgil’s poetry,” that we must inquire what “he holds to be 
the problem of the universe,” and “what to him is the 
meaning of human sorrow,” while he calls him “the friend 
and fore-runner of the Church.” Nay, he even heads his 
closing page with this quotation from Sainte-Beuve—“ La 
venue méme du Christ n'a rien qui étonne quand on a lu 
Vergile.” It is a silly and audacious epigram which will not 
astonish those who know anything of its author, but which 
will hardly, we think, be accepted by real students of Virgil 
and of the Gospels. 

It has been impossible not to make these remarks, for to 
study the philosophical or religious views of some great poet 
is an amusement which is now very fashionable. A poet, it 
seems, should not only be a prophet, but also a professor and 
a preacher. And yet, just as the value of “ Paradise Lost” is 
essentially independent even of Milton’s theological beliefs, so 
assuredly, in judging Virgil's poetry, his opinions on the great 
mysteries of existence are not, even if we could discover them, 
a matter of primary concern. They form, indeed, an important 
element in his work, as in that of most great poets, for in 
that twilight land which lies between doubt and belief, and 
where it is such dim walking— 

“ Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis”— 
the poet’s voice is ever welcome amid the gloom. But there 
is reality as well as speculation ; there is a world of sunshine 
as well as a world of shadows, and it is with the earth on 
which we live and move that Virgil has his chief concern. 
He knows, indeed, that “the fashion of it passeth away,” that 
man “cometh forth as a flower and is cut down,” but the 
knowledge only touches all his thoughts with a tender 
melancholy, and never dulls his interest in Nature and in 
life. The essential basis of his poetry is a deep humanity, 
and that humanity had been enriched by all that experience 
and cultivation can bestow. He had stood behind the plough, 
and learned there in close communion with the universal 
Mother those lessons which she alone can teach. He had 
stood, too, beside the ruler of the world, and watched the 
great drama of history unrolled before his eyes. And to 
manifold and close knowledge of the present he added an 
equal knowledge of the past. He had ransacked all the lore 
of Greece and Rome, so that there is hardly a great thought, 
or word, or deed which does not find some place in his 
thought and some echo in his song; while, by singular good 
fortune, the Latin language had in his day reached its full 
development. It was the speech which a strong race had 
slowly moulded into a perfect instrument of stately eloquence, 
and such a line as Tu regere imperio populus, Romane, 
memento may serve to illustrate how Virgil could use its 
compact and sinewy force. And then here, or about here, when 
inquiry has plodded thus far, analysis ceases while wonder 
begins. For Virgil takes this masculine speech and makes it 
thrill with the most subtle and delicate emotion. By a witch- 
craft which is all his own he charms it into verse, the “ haunting 
melody ” of which lingers not only in the ear but in the heart. 
And what he does to language he does to everything. He has 
that art which lends to all it touches a new anda diviner grace. 
It is an art which uses as its instruments complete technical 
skill, unwearied labour, and unerring judgment—three things 
which Virgil possessed to the full—but which finds its 
animating power only in the fact that it seems exactly to 
reflect and mirror the poet’s own tender and meditative soul, 
that “whitest of souls” which Horace loved even as “the 
half of his own.” For to his many great gifts Virgil added 
this above all, that he does not use them to dazzle or dominate 
our intellects, but, as it were, to steal into our affections. He 
speaks to us with that “still small voice” which always, as in 
the Hebrew story, commands obedience exactly because it 
does not seek to overawe, and, like a fine musician when he 
stirs our feelings most, the delicacy of his touch is the 
measure of his power. “Thou majestic in thy sadness” is 
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majesty in all Virgil’s work, but let any one read the lament 
of Aineas over Pallas (XI, 39-58), and the lines which describe 
the boy lying dead upon his bier— 
“ Qualem virgineo demessum pollice florem 
Seu mollis viole seu languentis hyacinthi, 
Cui neque fulgor adhuc necdum sua forma recessit”_ 
or the words with which Mezentius mounts his old War-horge 
for the last time (Rhebe, diu, res si qua diu mortalibus ula est 
Viximus), or even the dirge for the young Marcellus, though 
here the subject demands a certain dignity, and then ask 
himself whether the “sadness” of these three passages comes 
home to his heart because it is so “ majestic” or because itis 
so tender. It is said that when Virgil read the last of them 
in the presence of Octavia, the mother of Marcellus, she 
swooned as he concluded, and the story bears the stamp of 
truth. The lines touch us still almost to tears, not by their 
perfect art, not because they tell of Imperial hopes blighted 
but by their simple human feeling. How they must have 
sounded as in low quiet tones, finely accordant to each thought 
and phrase, they fell from the poet’s lips we can only imagine, 
and yet the attempt to do so, however imperfect, will assuredly 
help us to understand Virgil better than all the comments of 
critics or of scholars. 


how Tennyson addresses him, and doubtless there 





SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.* 


“THE shadow of the Roman Empire,” writes Professor 
Ramsay in the beginning of his ninth chapter, “rests over 
the whole of the Apocalypse.” This indicates the point of 
view from which he regards his subject. He cannot be said 
to belong either to the praeterist or the futurist school of 
interpreters. <A praeterist looks about for the fulfilment of 
Apocalyptic prediction in the centuries that have elapsed since 
the beginning of the Christian era down to his own time; a 
futurist maintains that the fulfilments are yet to take place. 
Professor Ramsay holds that St. John—he identifies the 
author of the Revelation with the author of the Gospel— 
describes the actualities of the world which he knew, the great 
personages and powers of the Roman Empire, under the Apoca- 
lyptic symbols. He does not apply his method to the whole book, 
but to that part of it which most easily lends itself to this 
treatment. We know something from other sources about the 
cities of the Seven Churches. And he makes us see that what 
we know in this way fits in with this scheme of interpretation. 
We may take the Letter to the Church of Pergamum as an 
example. Pergamum was the Royal city. Its situation still 
suggests the idea,—Professor Ramsay here brings in his 
knowledge of the country to illustrate his remarks. Being 
such, it was the place of “Satan’s throne,” Satan representing 
the hostile power of the Empire, and naturally the chief scene 
of the persecutions, where the proto-martyr Antipas had 
suffered. St. John speaks as the minister of a mightier 
Power, of Him who wielded the “sharp two-edged sword.” 
Then the writer turns to rebuke the weakness which he 
discerns in the Church. Some of its members favoured 
the Nicolaitans, probably the party of compromise, which 
endeavoured to reconcile the new faith with the old ways of 
life and thought, a party which had something to say for 
itself, but which would have destroyed Christianity as a 
distinctive force if it had triumphed. The conclusion of 
the Epistle is very obscure. Possibly the new name has 
primary reference to baptism and the name given therewith, 
and a secondary reference to the familiar cult of the Caesars, 
established in Pergamum with the name Augustus, for the 
first time applied to man. The Christian’s name would 
be a more potent force than that of the official idolatry. 
Professor Ramsay’s volume requires careful study, which it 
will amply repay. 

No reader of the Apocalypse, however clearly he may 
see the references to the present surroundings of the 
writer, would deny that there is much to which only a8 
eschatological meaning can be given. Such passages have 
an attraction which the student finds it impossible to resist. 
There may be no subject where the attitude of the agnostic 18 
oo Utes am ache Ase, Dai Reel Dass 
Judge. By James Laughton Clarke. London: John Murray. 9s. net 
(3) Lhe Forgiveness of Sins, and other Sermons. By George Adam Smith, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.|——(4) Grace Triumphant. By Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon. London: R.T.S. [3s. 6d.]—(5) Seeking Life, and other 
Sermons. Ty the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D, London: Macmillan 
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intain it. Mr. Clarke seeks 
onable, yet few are able to maintain it. 

sg what we may describe as a middle term between the 
traditional view of unending retribution unalterably imposed 
when the probation of life is over and Universalism. To the 
traditional view there has been always opposed the protest of 
a minority, once small and obscure, now embracing many of 
the most authoritative of Christian teachers. Universalism, 
on the other hand, has been met by a body of dissidents who 
declare that, at least in its crude form, it obliterates moral 
distinctions, and claim a preference for the theory of the 
annihilation of the finally impenitent. Mr. Clarke’s method, 
put briefly, is to insist on the permanent character of the 
judicial office of Christ. There is not, he maintains, to be 
only a Great Assize, to use the common image of popular 
theology, at which all the human beings that have ever 
existed will be finally divided into two classes of the Saved 
and the Lost. Christ will remain the Judge, and, as a Judge, 
He will also be the Saviour, xp/vay o#se (a quotation from 
the Septuagint of Isaiah xix. 20). This thesis is stated with 
much ability, and affords at least a subject for earnest 
study. 

The transition from this subject to that indicated by the 
title of Dr. G. A. Smith’s volume of sermons is not difficult. 
Here, too, there are two opposing views of life, as we see it 
both in the world outside us and in our consciousness, to be 
reconciled. Can sin ever really be forgiven? Is this not 
the same thing as to ask,—Can the past ever be undone? Is 
forgiveness the remission of penalty. Undoubtedly in the 
not fully developed morality of the Old Testament there is 
much that seems to countenance this view. But what is the 
higher conception that is to be found both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New? Dr. Smith may be left to answer the 
question. This he does in a passage which all will feel to have 
a noble ring in it :— 

“ Amid the many blessings in which through the infinite riches 

of His mercy in Christ, it consists, this stands out, the most 
wonderful and inspiring essential of all: that God Himself 
should trust us when we have lost all trust of ourselves: should 
believe us capable of standing where we have fallen, of over- 
coming where we have only known defeat; and of again doing 
the work, in which we have been lax and unfaithful. For 
it is just in all this that the tremendous moral possibilities 
of forgiveness consist. Let a man merely off the consequences 
of his sin and by that alone you do not give him much more 
than room and time to grow better: though the goodness of God 
also leadeth to repentance, and if men’s hearts were only more 
open to the respites and reliefs of His ordinary Providence, they 
would find in them all the grace, which they are too apt to 
associate only with the crises of worship and religious feeling. 
Tell a man in addition that God so loved him that He gave His 
Son to die for him, and when the man believes it, though his 
heart was dry and obdurate, you shall indeed have wakened all 
over his experience—as I dare to say nothing else ever did wake 
in human nature—the springs of wonder, gratitude and hope. 
But you cannot make him feel the depths of that love, you 
cannot carry his gratitude or his hope to their fullest pitch, you 
cannot add to his affections a new conscience or fortify them past 
every shock, till you tell him that God’s love for him includes 
God’s trust in his loyalty, in his power to make a new start, to 
stand firm, and, though he should be the most fallen and stunted 
of men, in his power to grow at last to the full stature of his 
manhood.” 
Most of the sermons are of this type; but there are others 
on “ Esau,” “Gideon,” and “ The Song of the Well” in which 
the preacher’s special gift as the great exponent of Palestinian 
geography comes out to much advantage. 

It is probable that Charles H. Spurgeon published more 
sermons than any other preacher, ancient or modern; yet he 
may be said never to have repeated himself. He could not avoid 
saying the same thing twice, or, indeed, many times, but he 
gave a freshness to his restatements of experience or doctrine 
which made them original. The sermons included in the 
volume before us somehow escaped publication at the time of 
their delivery. They have the characteristic merits of the 
preacher, one of whose many gifts was the power of speaking 
directly to the hearts and consciences of his hearers. And 
there are not unfrequent touches that show the orator. So, 
speaking of the woman afflicted with “a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years,” he says:—“ Highteen years! Well, that is not 

very long if you are in health and strength and prosperity. 
How the years trip along as with wings at their heels! They 
are scarcely here before they are fled! But eighteen years 
of infirmity, pain, and constantly increasing weakness! 
Eighteen years she dragged her chain until the iron entered 
into her soul.” When the preacher leaves the familiar path we 





generally regret it. He finds occasion to state the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Perseverance, and the language of St. Paul com- 
forts him,—‘ lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” It does not trouble 
him. “The Apostle Paul was not afflicted with thisfear. He 
strove lest this fear should ever come near him.” Surely to 
be afraid of a fear is very like fearing. But he is at his worst 
when he looks outside his own boundaries of belief. “We 
have been told ...... that all creeds have something good 
in them, even the creed of the pagan and the Romanist. .....« 
God save us from those who talk in this way!” 


Bishop Phillips Brooks’s output in sermons was not much 
less than Spurgeon’s. This is the “tenth series” of his dis- 
courses, and his literary executors tell us that they think it 
“better to stop short of exhausting the best of the material in 
their hands.” He, too, had the gift of speaking very directly 
to his hearers, but we never see any failure in candour or 
charity. The last sermon in this volume may serve as a good 
example of his method. The text is the familiar image of the 
new wine in old bottles. In the mouth of the Master that 
was the assertion that the worn-out formalism of the religion 
of His day would be shattered by the might of the new 
Kingdom. The preacher’s application is this,—he is preaching 
a New Year’s sermon. The resolution of purity and nobleness 
put into an impure or ignoble life avails nothing :— 


“What does some man do? He takes that one religious 
resolution and sets it down into the midst of a perfectly un- 
religious life. That daily prayer to God, which implies a complete 
dependence on the Almighty strength, is flung into the midst of 
a day that is all hard with self-reliance. That reading of the 
Bible brings a stray idea of Christ and plants it into the most 
secular associations. The going to God’s House is a solitary, 
exceptional act, right in the midst of a career that never other- 
wise goes up or looks up to God. What chance is thore for 
such a resolution? What wonder if, before the year grows two 
months old, the prayer has dwindled to a moment’s form, the 
Bible has become a wearisome book, the church a barren duty 
that will soon drop altogether, that any small excuse can easlly 
dispense with! It is the commonest of sights. I doubt not 
many @ prayer has been said and many a chapter read to-day, 
and there are many men and women in many a church from just 
that new sense of duty. Itis clear enough what you need: some 
comprehensive reverence and faith into which these reverent 
and faithful acts may enter as its most natural expressions, and 
in which they shall be able to utter and develop their full life. 
You must begin by loving and fearing God, and then your 
several acts of love and fear will find their places and blossom 
into interest and delight.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE most interesting of the speculative articles in the new 
Nineteenth Century is Mr. John Morley’s review of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s recently published essay on “ Democracy and 
Reaction,” with special reference to the growth of the 
Imperial idea. Mr. Morley treats the subject with eloquence 
and candour. Thus, in endorsing Mr. Hobhouse’s eloquent 
panegyric of the achievements of “ Little England,” he makes 
the suggestive admission that “these glorious things were 
done when England was under the sway either of monarch or 
aristocracy or both.” He endorses in the main Mr. Hob- 
house’s enumeration of the principal causes of the modern 
reaction against humanitarianism, and attaches chief weight 
to the influence of the biological argument derived from a 
superficial conception of the doctrine of evolution,—a point 
of contact with the remarkable article by Sir Edward Fry in 
the Contemporary, noticed later on. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that Mr. Morley’s paper, which only runs to ten pages, 
should be cut in two at this point, the second half being with- 
held till the next issue-———Dr. Dillon has a long paper on 
“The Breakdown of Russian Finances.” He admits that the 
presumption in favour of the continuance of Russian solvency 
is strong, but contends that it is built up on a system of 
financial legerdemain. There are vast gold reserves, but they 
can hardly be said to belong to Russia, if only “ because they 
were bought and paid for with money borrowed from abroad.” 
The motive of this system of hoarding borrowed gold is to 
give Russia an economical and political hold over Europe, 
and the system is possible because Russia is the only great 
country the finances of which are wholly free from the 
hampering control of the taxpayer. But the peasants are not 
merely overtaxed; they are forced, in order to maintain a bulance 
of trade in Russia’s favour for the payment of interest on 
this endless chain of foreign loans, to export “ not only cereals 
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which they can dispense with, but a portion of the corn which 
is positively necessary for themselves.” How long, then, will 
eighty millions of Russian peasants persist in taxing and 
starving themselves for the benefit of foreign bondholders? 
The enormous expenses of the war will involve increased 
demands, and the peasants can give no more. “The balance 
of trade is, therefore, doomed to be upset, and with it the 
whole financial structure will fall to pieces.” Dr. Dillon’s 
logic is cogent, but his statements as to the degeneration of 
the peasants are hardly borne out by the endurance they have 
shown in the war. Mr. Eltzbacher supports the renewal of 
the Japanese Alliance on grounds of expediency as well as 
gratitude. But he spares no pains to show that in such matters 
gratitude is a dangerous guide. “Not sentiment but self- 
interest should be our guiding principle in foreign politics. 
«....A purely, deliberately, and consistently selfish policy 
with regard to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be 
pursued.”——-We may also notice Major E. Hautonville 
Richardson’s interesting paper on “ War Dogs,” and record 
with sincere regret the fact that this number contains the last 
contribution to periodical literature of the late Sir Wemyss 
Reid, who, though he had been under sentence of death 
for many months, went about his work with unflinching 
courage and unabated industry till within a very few days 
of the end. 

Articles on burning questions of the day from foreign 
statesmen have been one of the most valuable features of the 
National Review under Mr. Maxse’s editorship, and that by 
M. Combes, the late French Premier, on “ Republican 
Policy and the Roman Catholic Church,” is of exceptional 
interest. M. Combes thinks that he has been unfairly judged 
in England by a considerable section of Liberal opinion, and 
his aim in this paper is to vindicate his action, not merely as 
the natural and logical consequence of the recognised Repub- 
lican policy of the last thirty years, but as the inevitable and 
constitutional assertion of “the religious rights of the State.” 
The misconception of his policy in England he attributes to 
the widely different conditions prevailing in the two countries. 
In England the Roman Church is neither able nor willing 
to challenge national institutions: in France, according 
to M. Combes, she is, and always has been, disloyal to the 
State and to the terms of the Concordat. M. Combes’s 
attitude to the Church is one of uncompromising hostility, 
as may be gathered from a few typical observations :— 
“The entire Catholic clergy, from the Pope to the curé, 
are permeated by a determination to evade the restrictions 
of the Concordat...... There is not a single article 
imposing an obligation on the Church which has not been 
transgressed at every turn either by the Pope or the 
clergy...... Clericalism is, in fact, to be found at 
the bottom of every agitation and every intrigue from 
which Republican France has suffered during the last 
five-and-thirty years.’ M. Combes, while avowing himself 
the faithful disciple of Gambetta, claims to have resorted to 
no special or exceptional legislation. His great argument is 
that, as the Concordat takes no cognisance of the Orders, the 
Republicans are entitled to claim that these exist outside 
the Concordat, and consequently outside the Catholic Church, 
as officially recognised in France. Finally, he claims that 
the religious anarchy now existing in France has rallied 
moderate Republicans to the support of the movement for 
the separation of Church and State. We cannot think that 
M. Combes’s article will achieve its end,—that of convincing 
English Liberal opinion of the justice of his policy, at any 
rate in regard to the Orders.——Mr. F. St. John Morrow, 
writing on “ The Mysterious Case of Sir Antony MacDonnell,” 
reviews the official attitude of the Irish Under-Secretaries 
since the office was created, and adopts the view that 
as the peculiar nature of this post renders it impossible 
to reconcile it with the correct theory of the duty of 
permanent officials, it should be made a Ministerial office —— 
Dr. William Barry, writing on “ Agnosticism and National | 
Decay,” claims that, by the express admissions of its most | 
distinguished exponents, the creed of negation tends to 
materialise and debase civilisation. Dr. Barry’s outlook 
strikes us as unduly pessimistic; but it is impossible to 
deny the eloquence and literary skill with which he has 
formulated his indictment. We deal with “An Eton 











Correspondence” in another column, and must content our- 
selves with a brief reference to Colonel Leroy Lewis’s able 
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plea for a more considerate treatment of the Auxiliary F 
by the War Office. The gist of his argument is to tiehon 
in the enunciation of the sound principle that the classi, 

Aig mei : A Who 
gives his services to the State is in the first place a civil; 
and in the next place a soldier. “Consideration for his 
civilian occupations should be first of all attended to and if 
these are handled with any amount of intelligent compreh 
sion, there is no reason why a very considerable damenllans 
military value should not be extracted from him.” ; 

Dr. Dillon is again to the fore in the Contemporary With a 
long and interesting article on “ The Situation in Russia” in 
which he draws a striking picture between the imagina 
Russia of the optimistic official ¢ iqué: ae 

Pp ommuniqués, and Russia ag 
revealed by the admissions of the Press, even including the 
semi-official newspapers. As an instance of the extraordi 
inconsistency of Czardom, he notes that while it was forbidden 
to collect or subscribe money for the victims of the massacre 
of January 22nd, the Czar and the Empress were applauded 
for subscribing £5,000 for precisely the same purpose, Dr. 
Dillon absolutely refuses to accept the view that the Ozar’s 
attitude was due to ignorance, and believes that the conyoca. 
tion of a representative Chamber, already a foregone con, 
clusion, will hardly even delay the Revolution. The lagt 
chance was thrown away on January 2lst, when the Czar 
refused to take M. Witte’s advice-——Sir Edward Fry con 
tributes a paper on “Science and Education,” in which he 
offers a weighty plea against the undue exaltation of 
scientific training as a means to national efficiency. His con. 
tention is summed up in the saying that “science must take 
a seat below morals in the educational conclave because right 
morals are necessary to constitute a good man, and right 
science is not; because in the hierarchy of our faculties con. 
science is superior to knowledge.” This view is fortified by a 
number of striking illustrations, the antithesis between the 
moral sense and the indifference of science being illustrated 
by the proceedings at the Hague Conference in 1899. “It 
would seem,” he adds, “as though in the future one of the 
chief functions of diplomacy will be to check the application 
to practice of the new results of science.”——-Mr. W. Hall 
Griffin continues his pleasant papers on Browning's early 
friends, and gives an attractive sketch of Joseph Arnould, 
one of the most gifted and high-minded of Browning’s early 
intimates, a man of fine literary taste, a brilliant letter-writer, 
a great lawyer, and an upright Judge whose memory is still 
venerated by the natives of India. 

Russia and her internal condition now occupy the place 
lately given to Japan in the magazines. There are three such 
articles in the Fortnightly, the most interesting of which is 
“The Russian Navy from Within,” by “Chersonese.” We 
are told that men are taken by the conscription to be sailors, 
and that they live in barracks on shore. Here they are 
taught musketry exercises like infantrymen. Ships when 
commissioned lie a long while in dock, and the men are 
marched on board at intervals and taught their duties. 
Also they are taken on to ships newly launched, where 
they must be greatly in the way of the workmen, one 
would think. The trials of a new ship are carefully 
carried out, so that the best results may be obtained. 
To ensure a calm sea for steam trials no delay is thought 
too long, and when the ship does get off finally, it 
spends much of its time in port. The education of officers 
does not appear to be any more practical, and their profes- 
sional enthusiasm is at a lowebb. ‘At Sevastopol there is 
a splendid Naval Club with an excellent library, and every 
comfort. But only old retired admirals are ever seen there 

..... [also] a lawn tennis club...... But, generally 
speaking, it is in the less agreeable or healthful resorts that 
the time of the naval officer is passed.” Mr. William 
Archer writes of “Ibsen in his Letters,” and gives us a very 
interesting study of a great literary figure. Ibsen, it seems, 
was fond of insisting, when writing about his own works, that 
he had “never written anything merely because, as the 
saying goes, I had ‘hit on a good subject.’” He explained 
that everything he produced had its origin in something he 
had experienced and lived through. This, of course, means 
emotionally, not actually, a recollected mental experience 
being given an outward form to make it a drama. Ibsen's 
mind was a slow-working one. “He did not profess or 
attempt to apprehend a thing in all its relations. He saw 
one aspect of it vividly and stated it forcibly, without denying 
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that there might be other aspects of equal or greater validity. 
This seems to give a clue to the extraordinary interest 
of the views on things in general of the characters in the 
plays. If Ibsen had had settled ideas on all subjects, the 
ple of his dramas would, instead of throwing out pregnant 

ideas, have given solutions of those of other people. 

M. Santos-Dumont writes interestingly, if dithyrambically, 

of the future of the airship. He tells us that he has given up 

the idea of speed for the present, and is now working on the 

lines of @ small ship he made, “ in which day after day I 

hopped over the trees of the Bois, kept appointments to 

lunch, attended a review, and guide-roped down the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées to my door at the corner of the Rue 

Washington.” Soon, we are told, a big ship is to be finished 

in which its maker proposes to tour with a friend aerially 

over Europe without touching ground for a week. 

The account which Mr. W. B. Harris writes in Blackwood 
of the extravagances and absurdities of the Sultan of Morocco 
merely adds further details to the already known tragi- 
comedy. The Sultan seems to have been personally agreeable 
to his English friend, and Mr. Harris is inclined to attribute 
his wanton expenditure and recklessness to the inducements 
and pressure of European merchants, whose agents got the 
weak young ruler to buy a two-thousand-pound gold photo- 
graphic camera, motor-cars, state-coaches, and other things 
in quantities. But how are we to exonerate the man who saw 
his soldiers ragged and starving, yet the sight merely made 
him feel weary of being Sultan? Among the preposterous 
things sent for to Europe were a state-coach and trappings. 
(There are no roads in Morocco or horses broken to harness.) 
The desire for this coach was produced by seeing a sham 
cinematograph reproduction of King Edward’s coronation. 
The coach was put together in the palace gardens, and as no 
horses could be harnessed to it, it was dragged by men :— 

“We must ride in it,’ said the Sultan, and forthwith he sum- 

moned two of his guests to share the honour of accompanying 
him in his first experience of a state-carriage. But his Majesty 
had vague ideas about the seating of hiscompanions. He invited 
the Consul to get up behind, while he himself agilely climbed on 
to the box, calling me to get inside. When we were seated the 
equipage started on its first and only journey ...... the rear 
of the procession was taken up by a string of strange deer, cattle, 
zebras, emus, and cranes, which followed at a respectful distance, 
gazing in wonderment at this extraordinary scarlet coach.” 
The episode seems to come straight from the Book of Non- 
sense. The Sultan may be weak and foolish, but how shall 
we describe his English friend, who tells us of the practical 
jokes he himself played on a town Moor who had business 
in the palace? Among these was the putting of a garden- 
hose down the back of the man’s neck, while the Minister 
of War, Menehbi, pumped, and the Sultan was amused.—— 
The Government's last Irish imbroglio is discussed in 
“Musings without Method.” It is suggested that the best 
comment on the affair, and on Ireland’s wrongs in general, is 
not to be found in Parliament, but in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
brilliant political comedy, John Bull’s Other Island. The 
praise of this comedy and the censure of its author seem to 
us just, and the writer says how much better it would be if 
Mr. Shaw would be “ content to say his say upon the stage 
without clowning it in prefaces and lecture-halls.” The scene 
singled out for special praise in the play under discussion is 
the one in which a Parliamentary candidate is chosen. This 
scene is indeed admirable, and so is the satire throughout the 
play. Where the drama is at fault is that the incidents, not 
the characters, develop.——*“ Pereunt et Imputantur” is a 
grim story by Major MacMunn of rebel-hunting in Burmah. 
The descriptive part is excellent, and Ghoorka, Sikh, and 
Englishman are all outlined firmly and clearly. The incident 
at the end raises the same problem as does the story of 
Napoleon’s poisoning the wounded at Acre. In the tale 
before us an English officer has to decide whether he will leave 
a wounded Sikh to the atrocities of the rebels, for to carry 
him away is impossible. The officer decides the case with 
his revolver, but is a changed man ever after. 

By far the most striking thing in the Monthly Review is 
“Man,” by Maxim Gorki. The work must be described as a 
prose poem, in which the poet calls forth “the majestic image 
of man.” A figure of Michelangelesque spirit is raised up, 
toiling on surrounded by Hope, Faith, Hate, Lust, and In- 
sanity—all the creations of his mind—while near him hovers 
Death, Man creates by means of Thought, but is always dis- 








carding the past and making a future. “So marches on 
rebellious Man—forwards! and higher! ever forwards! and 
ever higher!”———-The remainder of the magazine is not of 
any special interest, and in the usual article on the situa- 
tion as regards military reform we feel “the wheel has 
come full circle,” the writer of the criticism declaring 
that in all points the Army was in a better state 
under the administration of the Duke of Cambridge than 
under that of Mr. Arnold-Forster.——Since Mr. Newbolt has 
severed his connection with this Review, we look in vain for 
those admirable political satires which used to illuminate 
controversy with their brilliance. In other places we can 
find political invective, but we miss that fine wit, that 
penetrating satirical humour, which is such a totally different 
thing from mere abuse of the other side. But though we 
miss Mr. Newbolt’s gift of political satire, we are glad to 
note that under his successor the Monthly retains its old 
readableness and literary quality. 


The Gladstone recollections by Mr. C. S. Roundall in the 
Independent Review have some characteristic and interesting 
things in them. The origin of the rash saying which declared 
that “Jefferson Davis had made the South a nation” is 
traced. Some one sent Gladstone a little book in which was 
told the story of a Southern Brigadier who, being wounded, 
had his leg amputated, but on the next day was in the saddle 
leading his brigade, and died of exhaustion. Fired by this 
anecdote, the speech was made without consideration. 
Speaking of the incident afterwards, “he quite admitted 
that, in his position, it was very indiscreet to speak in such a 
way; and I did not gather that he was a favourer of the 
Southern cause.” Some stories are given of Gladstone’s 
enormous powers of conversation. There seems to have been 
no clear line of demarcation between a speech and a talk with 
a friend. Mr. Roundall says that he asked for news from 
some one fresh from Hawarden, where Gladstone was ill, 
and was answered that “he made two speeches whilst I 
was with him.” Gladstone had, it appears, harangued his 
visitor on two occasions for twenty minutes “with all the 
eloquence and fire of a House of Commons speech,” once upon 
the Crimean War and once on the Parnell Commission.—— 
Mr. Laurence Binyon writes an interesting paper on “ Watts 
and National Art,” and says truly that “ Watts alone has 
been able to realise the dream of Reynolds, the dream of a 
heroic style in English painting.” He was able to do this 
because he possessed in a large measure that imaginative 
temperament which exists in the English race, and which has 
most often manifested itself in our poetry. Watts was gifted 
with the faculty of expressing his poetry in painting, and of 
painting ideas, not objects. As regards this painting of ideas, 
Mr. Binyon points out the fallacy of thinking that to paint 
ideas is to introduce a foreign literary element into painting, 
and says :—“ A harmony of greys and greens is an idea; and 
from such primary ideas to complex ideas, saturated with 
inevitable associations, which express and enhance for us the 
splendour of strength and beauty ...... is but a gradual 
growth and evolution, not the adding of superfluous alloy.” 





NOVELS. 
THE SILENT PLACES.* 
THe author of The Blazed Trail has once more turned his 
remarkable and intimate knowledge of British North 
America to admirable account. The date of the story 
can be fixed by internal evidence,—the mention of the 
Winchester rifle as a new invention, and the wide powers 
exerted by the officials of the Honourable the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Now the Winchester repeating-rifle appeared 
in 1867, and the cession to the British Government by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company of its territorial claims took 
place in 1869, so that the conditions of life and the relations 
between whites and Indians described in these pages are 
those of some forty years back. As for the motive of 
the story, it is simplicity itself. The Factor of a trading 
post on the Moose River despatches two of his most 
trusted woodsmen to capture and bring back a defaulting 
Indian debtor in order to make an example of him, and 


* The Silent Places. By Stewart Edward White. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [6s.] 
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the recital of their adventures in forest and on flood on 
this long and dangerous man-hunt occupies the remainder of 
the book. As a concise and accurate account of what took 
place, it is impossible to better the admirably laconic state- 
ment of Sam Bolton, the elder of the two hunters, on his 
return :— 


“*How did you find him?’ demanded the Factor, abruptly.— 
«We went with old Haukemah’s band down as far as the Matta- 
wishguia. There we left them and went up stream and over the 
divide. Dick here broke his leg and was laid up for near three 
months. I looked all that district over while he was getting 
well. Then we made winter travel down through the Kabini- 

1 country and looked her over. We got track of this 
Jingoss over near the hills, but he got wind of us and skipped 
-when we was almost on top of him. We took his trail. He went 
straight north, trying to shake us off, and we got up into the 
barren country. We'd have lost him in the snow if it hadn’t 
been for that dog there. He could trail him through new snow. 
We run out of grub up there, and finally I gave out. Dick here 
pushed on alone and found the Injun wandering around snow- 
blind. He run onto some caribou about that time, too, and 
killed some. Then he came back and got me:—I had a little 
pemmican and boiled my moccasins. We had lots of meat, so we 
rested up a couple of weeks, and then came back.’ That was all. 
These men had done a great thing, and thus simply they told it. 
And they only told that much of it because it was their duty ; 
they must report to their chief.” 


What Mr. White has done, and done with remarkable skill 
and charm, is to reveal the human interest, the romance, and 
the mystery that lay hidden behind this bare outline of facts. 
And for this he is singularly well equipped, alike by his 
intimate knowledge of the ground, his familiarity with the 
outlook of Indians and white woodsmen, and his intense love 
of Nature. Viewed merely as a tale of adventure, the book 
makes excellent reading. But it appeals to the sportsman, the 
psychologist, the naturalist, and the poet as well. It is full of 
curious and precise information, unobtrusively conveyed, as to 
the mode of life in camp or on the trail,—how moccasins are 
made, and portages are effected, when the pole is substituted 
for the paddle, and scores of other instructive facts as to wood- 
craft and watermansbip, Indian superstitions and etiquette. 
As a student of character Mr. White claims our respect for 
his faithful delineation of the two well-chosen and excellently 
contrasted types of impetuous youth and sagacious old age, 
each relying on the other for the complementary qualities 
needed to achieve their arduous task. Nor are the claims of 
romance overlooked in the tragic episode of the Indian girl, 
impelled by Dick Herron’s thoughtless attentions to abandon 
her people and barter her life, after weeks of patient suffering, 
for one short hour of innocent yet illusive happiness. This 
primitive idyll of unrequited love, and its illuminating and 
purifying effect on Dick Herron, are treated with rare delicacy 
and restraint. We may conclude our notice of a very charming 
book by quoting from the final scene of all, premising that 
the Factor’s daughter had given the two men silk handker- 
chiefs as they set out on their quest :— 


“At this moment Virginia Albret, on some errand to her 
father, appeared outlined in slender youth against the doorway. 
On the instant she recognised them. ‘Why, Sam and Dick,’ she 
said, ‘I am glad to see you. When did you get back ?’— Just 
back, Miss Virginia,’ replied Sam.—‘ That’s good. I hope you’ve 
had a successful trip.’—‘ Yes,’ answered Sam. The woodsmen 
stood there a little awkwardly, wishing to be polite, not sure as 
to whether they should now go without further dismissal. ‘See, 
Miss Virginia,’ hesitated Sam, to fill in the pause, ‘I have your 
handkerchief yet.—‘I’m glad you kept it, Sam,’ replied the 
young girl; ‘and have you yours, Dick?’ And suddenly to Dick 
the contrast between this reality and that other came home with 
the vividness of a picture. He saw again the snow-swept plain, 
the wavering shapes of illusion, the mock suns dancing in un- 
holy revel. The colour of the North burned before his eyes; 
a madness of the North unsealed his lips. ‘I used it to cover 
a dead girl’s face,’ he replied, bluntly. The story had been as 
gray as a report of statistics,—so many places visited, so much 
time consumed. The men smoking cigars, lounging on cushioned 
seats in the tepid summer air, had listened to it unimpressed, as 
one listens to the reading of minutes of a gathering long past. 
This simple sentence breathed into it life. The magnitude of 
the undertaking sprang up across the horizon of their com- 
prehension. They saw between the mile-post markings of Sam 
Bolton’s dry statements of fact, glimpses of vague, mysterious, 
and terrible deeds, indistinct, wonderful. The two before them 
loomed big in the symbolism of the wide world of men’s endur- 
ance and determination and eourage. The darkness swallowed 
them before the group on the veranda had caught its breath. 
In a moment the voices about the cannon raised in greeting. 
A swift play of question and answer shot back and forth. ‘Out 
all the year?’ ‘Where? Kabinikigam? Oh, yes, east of 
Brunswick Lake.’ ‘Good trip?’ ‘That’s right.’ ‘Glad of it.’ 
Then the clamour rose, many beseeching, one refusing. The 





year was done. These men had done a mighty d 
few careless answers were all they had to tell of it The — 
satisfied, were begging another song. And so, ina moment, jay 
asa year before, Dick’s rich, husky baritone was raised in ‘the 
words of the old melody. The circle was closed. 
‘There was an old darky, i 
And he lived long pon ig rot ge ea eae, 
The night hushed to silence. Even the wolves w i 
the giddés down at the Indian camp ceased foggy 
quarrelling. Dick’s voice had all the world to itself. The m 
on the Factory veranda smoked, the discs of their cigars dulling 
and glowing. Galen Albret, inscrutable, grim, brooded ht 
unguessable thoughts. Virginia, in the doorway, rested her 
head pensively against one arm outstretched against the lintel. 
* For there’s no more work for poor old Ned, 
He’s gone where the good darkies go.’ 
The song finished. There succeeded the great compliment of 
quiet. To Virginia it was given to speak the concluding word 
of this episode. She sighed, stretching out her arms. ‘The 
greatness of my people,’ she quoted softly.” 





Julia, By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)— 
This is a most delightful little story in which the wistful charm 
of “John Bull’s Other Island” is very fully brought out. The 
character of old Mrs. O’Kavanagh (who is the real heroine of the 
novel) is vividly drawn, and most readers will envy the hero his 
intimate acquaintance with her, and wish they themselves had 
had his opportunities of hearing her wonderful stories of her 
young days. The love-story is prettily given, but the real charm 
of the book lies in its portraiture and its Irish atmosphere. 

Cut Laurels. By M. Hamilton. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Cut 
Laurels is also an Irish story, but of a very different type from 
the novel noticed above. Miss Hamilton’s novel might have 
its scene laid in any part of the British Islands; “Julia” is not 
conceivable except as a story of Ireland. Cut Laurels, too, 
though it ends well, is, in the true sense of the word, a tragedy. 
Katharine, the heroine, is very well drawn, and the author 
cleverly suggests in her portrait the effect of the commonplace 
elements which intrude themselves into all tragedies of modern 
everyday life. The book, though sad, is eminently readable, and 
the characters are most carefully studied. 

Before the Crisis. By F. B. Mott. (John Lane. 6s.)—This 
book deals (as its title suggests) with America before the out- 
break of the Civil War, and during the campaign of John Brown 
and his sons. It will probably be news to most English readers 
to learn that, according to Mr. Mott, the song by which we all 
most vividly remember the above-named hero was an adaptation 
of a plantation song :— 


‘** My poor body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
While my soul goes marching on.”’ 


The book is full of graphically told adventures; but though these 
are exciting reading, the picture of slavery is even more interesting. 
The slaves depicted are under good masters, yet in spite of this 
the author shows conclusively how the characters of both owners 
and slaves were corroded by an institution which involved the 
absolute dependence of one human being on the caprice of 
another. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


FISCAL BALLADS. 


Fiscal Ballads. By Harry Graham. (E. Arnold. 1s. net.)— 
These ballads, which originally appeared, for the most part, 
in the Westminster Gazette, are very good. Indeed, we cannot 
remember any recent example of political truths expressed with 
such exactness as well as spirit in humorous verse. The fun is as 
good as the argument. The family bickerings which would be 
sure to follow from a system of binding the Empire together by 
a Preferential system are set forth with admirable humour, and 
also with real penetration and insight into the political situation. 
Unfortunately, we have not space to quote the whole of this 
poem, and will not spoil it by extracts. Here, however, are some 
stanzas on “ British Trade,” which are almost as amusing :— 


“Oh, why was I born a English lad, 
In a island all shut in by sea ? 
Wot a much better chance I might ’ave ’ad 
It I'd only been ‘ made in Germanee’ ! 
Oh, why was I thus unwilling ’urled 
On the blooming ‘dust-’eap o’ the world’? 


No doubt as the German artisan 
Don’t get very much in the matter o’ pay; 
But ’e works on the seven-days-weekly plan, 
With a haverage thirteen hours a day. 
An’ ’e ’asn’t no time for to sit an’ think, 
Nor money enough to take to drink! 





To my London ’ome I'll say good-bye, 

For I ’asn’t no use for a open port, 
Where the workin’ wage is a deal too ‘igh, 
An’ the workin’ hours is far too short ; 
Where a workin’-man ’as time to sleep, 

An’ food’s to be ’ad so rotten cheap. 
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—_—_— 

A German factory’s more my taste, 

With none o’ them lazy English ways, 
Where there ain’t no money or time to 

On ridic’lous ‘ beanos’ an’ ’olidays ; 
An’ the workin’ classes can just contrive 
To earn sufficient to keep alive, 

en I gets back ’ome of a Sunday night, 

Wwith cee o’ nice black bread to eat, 
T'll ave such a ’ealthy appetite, 

I never won’t need no butcher’s meat; 
For unger, 0’ course, is the finest sauce, 
When you're swollerin’ sausages made of ’orse!” 


Of this admirable little book we will only say, in conclusion, that 
it will amuse and delight even those who had imagined that 
nothing more worth reading could possibly be printed on the Fiscal 
question. We would strongly urge such persons to invest 
ashilling in Fiscal Ballads, for we are confident they will not be 
disappointed. If the Free-trade organisations are wise, they will 
seek leave to reprint selections from them in leaflets which can 


be circulated by the million. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 





Church Work. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Reynolds makes in this volume a valuable 
contribution to the “Oxford Library of Practical Theology.” 
“Practical” it is in an eminent degree; it goes to the heart of 
the subjects which it touches, and it is marked throughout by 
vigour, plainness of speech, and a breadth of view which seldom 
fails, We cannot always follow Mr. Reynolds to his conclusions ; 
we do not always accept his premisses; but we recognise in him 
both zeal and wisdom. Perhaps the most doubtful part of his 
book is his enthusiastic appreciation of the revived monasticism 
inthe Anglican Church. We acknowledge that there is much to 
be said on his side, and his descriptions. of the communities are 
attractive. But the time for judging them has not come yet. 
On the whole, the experience of the past, not in England only, but 
in countries which have not broken from Rome, is not favourable. 
One difficulty concerns vows. The monastic system may be 
said to postulate vows, and so come into conflict with 
Anglican principles. What does Mr. Reynolds mean when he 
says that the “Baptist Schism” should by rights be named 
Anabaptist “from lack of teaching about baptismal grace” ? 
Now it is quite arguable that Baptists hold a higher doctrine 
about the Sacrament than the average Anglican. Who is the 
more like to the re@wriopuévos of the Primitive Church, the adult 
convert coming up from the water in which he has been immersed, 
or the sleeping infant on whom the water has been sprinkled ? 
Which answers better to the “buried with Him in baptism” ? 
But this by the way. The strange thing is that Mr. Reynolds 
does not seem to know that “Anabaptist” means “ baptising 
again.” The early Baptists, of course, did this, as all their 
disciples had been baptised in infancy. Now the community 
probably obtains the greater part of its membership by in- 
heritance. Children, unbaptised in infancy, grow up and receive 
the Sacrament. The term “ Anabaptist” is less applicable than it 
was. What is the good of having two learned editors if they let 
such things pass P 


Creatures that Once were Men. By Maxim Gorky. Translated 
from the Russian by J. K. M. Shirazi. With Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton. (Alston Rivers. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Chesterton finds, 
as one might expect, an admirable opportunity for his favourite 
indulgence in paradox. “To be a revolutionist it is first 
necessary to be a revelationist.” This is a hard saying. We 
should have thought the Anarchist was not commonly a believer 
in revelation. But he might be. “What makes religion 
possible”—and revolution—“is an attitude of primary and 
dogmatic assertion.” ‘Then, again, is it true that there are “no 
English revolutionists because the oligarchic management of 
England is so complete as to be invisible”? Our idea is that the 
Englishman is no revolutionist because he knows that he can 
say the last word, if he wants to say it. We have enjoyed Mr. 
Chesterton’s fifteen pages, however, much more than Maxim 
Gorky’s ninety-four. Anything more dismal—the subject is the 
interior life of a doss-house—we have never seen. Nothing in 
the way of “mean streets” comes anywhere near it. 


Holy Himalaya, By E. Sherman Oakley. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier. 65s. net.)\—Mr. Oakley has worked for some 
time as a missionary (for the London Missionary Society) in the 
hill provinces of Kumaon and Garwhal, near the Nepal border of 
the North-West Provinces. He has studied the people, their 
traditions, and their religion, and has written a very enlightening 








book on the subject of his study. He has something to say on 
practical matters, as, for instance, on the method of dealing with 
leprosy. This is a prevalent disease, but hardly, we imagine, 
from the use of a fish diet. The history of the country is full of 
interest ; for the last ninety years it has been under British rule; 
it would be a very perverse theorist indeed who could maintain 
that it has suffered therefrom. Before the British time the 
Ghoorkas were masters for a while; they came in 1791 and com- 
pleted their conquest in 1803; during a quite short period they 
sold two hundred thousand of the natives as slaves. Yet 
doubtless there are those who would persuade us that the 
Ghoorka rule was a golden age and the British one of iron. But 
the most important part of Mr. Oakley’s volume is that which is 
concerned with Hindoo religion. To this, in its modern develop- 
ment, this region is a sort of Holy Land. Thus there are details 
of curious customs, one of the strangest being the “stone- 
throwing” festival, celebrated in honour of Kali, who is a Hindoo 
Bellona. Where it is still practised an official is present who calls 
“time” at the end of an hour. The people are not without 
humour. So, in ridicule of Brahman fastidiousness and nicety of 
caste custom, they have the proverb: “ Eight Brahmans in Patiya 
and nine hearths.” Mr. Oakley has given us a really valuable 
book. 


Stories of Authors’ Loves. By Clara E. Laughlin. (Isbister and 
Co. 6s.)—These stories are twenty-two in number, all of them, 
when we have excepted Dante and Michael Angelo, belonging to 
the nineteenth century. Some of them have not been told, and, 
indeed, cannot be told, completely; these it would be better to 
leave alone. Some, while we probably know all that there is to be 
known about them, are not worth the telling,—such, we cannot 
but think, is the story of Keats and Fanny Brawne, one that 
always makes one think of “after death the ghouls.” Some, 
whether happy or unhappy, are normal human experiences which 
have every right to their place in biography. But we must own 
that those which may in our view be so described are a minority. 
Tennyson, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Lamb, the Brownings, Long- 
fellow, Thackeray, and perhaps we should add the Carlyles, 
though a perverse fate has attended them, are the only authors 
among all mentioned in this volume that we care to read about. 
And, to make a further confession, we could do very well without 
even these. An author’s love or loves have a proper place in his 
or her biography, where, indeed, the topic must have its place, 
and where it assumes its right proportion. But to take this 
subject out of the context as it is taken here—we mean no reflec- 
tion on Miss Laughlin’s method and manner—is not a thing that 
we like to see done. 


The Newspaper Press Directory (C. Mitchell and Co., 2s.) has 
reached this year its “ Diamond Jubilee.” We notice among the 
attractions of this issue an excellent map of the United Kingdom, 
in which the character of various regions is distinguished by 
colours, “agricultural” being marked by green, “mining” by 
dark-blue, and so forth. Sir Alfred Harmsworth congratulates 
the world on the improvement of newspapers, Mr. Ernest E. 
Williams is sanguine about “Tariff Reform,” and the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves advocates “Australia a White Man’s Country.” From 
the various items of interesting information we may quote the 
following dates of weekly newspapers: Weekly Dispatch, 1801; 
Lancet, 1823; Atheneum, 1828 (January) ; Record, 1828 (January) ; 
Spectator, 1828 (July); Broad Arrow, 1838. We mention those 
only which have exceeded the “ three-score-and-ten” limit, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


plete 
Abbot (Mrs. C. L.), The Wanderer, Cr 8V0 ....ssssscessessesseesesseesee(» Clarke) 3/6 
Baker (J. L.), The Brewing Industry, cr 8V0_ .......css0+se0s00ee4(Methuen) net 2/6 


eccececeeeeeee(uane) 6/0 
...(Longmans) net 6/0 
(Lockwood) net 25/0 


Bashford (H. H.), The Manitoban, cr 8vo.......... 
Battine (C.), The Crisis of the Confederacy, 8vo 
Bauer (G.), Marine Engines and Boilers, 8vo ....... 






Blue Adventure Book (The), edited by A. T. Quille h .........(Cassell) 5/0 
Brady (C. T.), The Two Captains: a Novel, cr 8V0.............0...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Campbell (R. .1.), Suggestive Thoughts from the Temple ...(E. Stock) net 2/6 


Capart (J.), Primitive Art in Egypt, imp 8V0 .........secsessereseees (Grevel) net 16/0 
Chapin (A. A.), Makers of Song, Cr 8V0_ ......ssssesserseeceessseeeees(Hbutchinson) 5/0 
Chaucer (G.), The Story of Queen Anelida and the False Arcite, imp 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Cleeve (L.), Mademoiselle Nellie: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .....s.ssecssreesserseeces (Long) 6/0 
Crawshay (A.), My Turkish Bride, cr 8v0 ...........sssessessrsessevesseses (Harper) 6/0 
Crowdy (E. P.), A History of the Old Berks Hunt from 1760 to 1904, 8vo 
(Vinton) net 12/6 
D’Arblay (Mme.), Diary and Letters, Vol. IV., 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Davies (W. C.), The University of Wales and its Constituent Colleges, 

GO casa tedincn tenegnches tatbsnchecccemhsdatenputngidecanss (F. E. Robinson) net 5/0 
Dawson (A, J.), The Fortune of Farthings, cr sesssseesseeeveee(Ldarper) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), A Knight of Evil, cr 8V0 .........sssseese+seceeseeee(Fs Ve White) 6/0 
Drummond (H.), The King’s Scapegoat: a Novel, cr 8vo...(Ward & 6/0 
Eliot (Sir C.), The East Africa Protectorate, roy 8vo ......(E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline Epistles, 

GRUP ccscecsevesd esate: tnddessnpandesettocretqsacounnecesareeeuenadl (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), The British Army, 1783-1802, 8vo (Macmillan) net. 4/6 
Foster (Sir C.Le N.), The Investigation of Mine Air, cr 8vo...(Griffin) net 6/0 
Gladden (W.), Where Does the Sky Begin? cr 8vo............(J. Clarke) net 4/0 
Golding (H.), The Money Uunger, cr 8V0 ..........escesseeeseeeeees( Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Gunson (E. 5.), The Measure of Manhood. cr 8vo ..... essere (SHOCK Well) net 2/6 
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Hamilton (A.), The Angel of Syon, cr 8 
F A ae aie an Word: 9 ti 
Helm (W. 


The: Master-Word : a Novel, CL BVO seveoses 
-), Aspects of Balzac cr Svo . 


ya i Little Citizens, cr 8vo. play ie 
» English Embroidery, 8v0 












tne ( (B), s very, cr 8vo., “a ...(Treherne) 6/0 
Lee at entleman’s Wife: a Novel, ‘er 8v. A. Morton) 6/0 
Loeb (J.), Studies in General Phy: siology, 8vo. + (Gain) — = 


McCleary (G. F.), Infant Mortality & Infants’ Milk Dep: (P. 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Beverly of Graustark : a Novel, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

McKechnie (W. 8.), Magna Carta of King John, ore pikes (neh apese) net 14/0 
Marshall (E.), ihe. Middle Wall: a Novel, cr 8yo... seeeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
ee ks (G.), The Young Preacher’s. Guide, er 8vo .. a; . Stock) net 7/6 
(W. G.), Outline Studies; Philippians to ‘Hebrews, cr 8vo 

Oliphant) net 3/6 

Palmer (A, E.), The New York Public School, er 8vo ......(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Paterson (W. R.), Life’s Questionings, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) net 3/6 
Peacock (N.), Millet, 16mo ...:... ..(Methuen) net 2/6 
Penrose ax H, H, ,, The Unequal "Yoke: a “Novel, “cr "8vo. cots eis (Rivers) 6/0 
ly (O. G.), Ch’un-K wang: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ........ccccesssecsereesseeees (Rivers 
Sindee (w. )» Outlines of the Life of Christ, cr 8v0 ..... A(T, & T, Viark) net 5/0 
Seaneen. A L. L.), From Tokio totes Manchuria wih the Japanese, 
...(S. Appleton) net ee 


S. King) net 








Pi (A.). The Sixth Sense; ‘a “Novel, “cr 8y0 . ite Hutchinson) 
Sherard ( ), The Child Slaves of Britain, Rena (Hurst & Blackett eo 
Spiers (R. P.), Architecture East and West, 8yo... ..(Batsford) net 12/6 


Steuart (ey. roe veryday, Life on a Ceylon Cocoa Estate, cr an. (Drane) 6/0 
ughter of Kings: a Novel, cr 8vo .. seceoeeee(Nash) 6/0 








iihincon) ra ), The Personal Study of the Upper House, 8v0.. ‘.. (Unwin) 16/0 
UPHOLSTERY. . PATTERNS FREE’ CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FAST co LOU R CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY winnirakvebardnd, fan CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO.LONDON _— currTAINS 





OSLER. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















R OY AL THE a verve baer IN 
INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS exczED £12,500,000. 
GENERAL ae & SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT pte COMPENSATION. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norim-Mi1.uer, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 











BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free, 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





















SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVEs, 
HvuTcHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


















SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAMPTON §S *"or"Ghe 


of Charge 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free 


Sands) net 3/6 

Sater ore et 6/0 
..(Nash) net 3/6 

yy Ae to the Shootings of Scotland, ‘Bvo ‘(Tennant '& Ross) net 8/6 
M.), It was a Boy, CF 80 4,..0,..cccessovcesedcver sevens (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
....(Newnes) net 7/6 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS, 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis 
| Bight Hon. Lord winded Cs. I, men = Wine 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 


Alex. Lawrie, ¥: 
Hon. Kenelm-P, Bouverie, 7 


Francis Alfred Lu 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, ¥oy. Hon, Henry Berkeley Pose 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Mep,! 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh golia Sniith, Esq, 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard G. —— Lieut. -Colonel F, Anderson’ Bang 
yf oe Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 


Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business, 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account ma 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Mena 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to Act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 








A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W., 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


VINCIGLIATA. 
A Pure Italian Burgundy of good Body and Bouquet, 
Practically non-acid and free from sugar. 
An Ideal Dinner Wine at a Moderate Price, 





SOLD IN CASES OF Per Case, 
28 Litre Flasks ... ove oe ove eee ove oe we 40/- 
24 Half-Litre Flasks... eve eve oe ove oot eo 22/- 
48 Half-Litre Flasks oes oe 42)/- 


Litre ‘Samples 2/-, " post- “free, 
CREAM OLIVE OIL, 
Sold in convenient tins (13 gal.) 8/6; or in cases of 8 tins, 60/- 
Full Particulars of the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd,, 34 Leadenhall Street, London. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 


lack, White, and ali Colours: four 
GLOVES. iia? posttres.) 


(Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wia@more Street, W. 


(Sample pair, 
BY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO, Litd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 











TRADE-MARE- 


SO Eee ee ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, 


WANTED AT EASTER, 
TWO ADDITIONAL FORM MISTRESSES, 
Special Subjects required :—(a) History and Literature; (b) History and 
French. Good Degree and ae essential. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions, &e.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ANTED, a SALARIED MASTER to START a 
BOARDING-HOUSE at his own risk at old-established Public 
School.—Box 58, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
LD LONDON.—WANTED, at moderate prices, a few 
OLD OIL PATE or Copies illustrating London in the Bighteouth 
Century.—Send lars, giving subject, size, and price, by post to 
F, WEATHERH SAD, 12 Torbay Street, ndon, N. Ww. 


O° R DP oP Oro oie BR. Te oe sca 
VACANCY for LADY PUPIL. Training in return for Work. Board by 




















PALL.MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 





arrangement. Choice flowers and fruit for market and home garden. 
Instruction by Gold Medallist.—Winlo, Chudleigh, Devon, 


ALLIANCE . ASSURANCE 00, in. 
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EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 ro 1908. 


NDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
oitates Om intments in the Education Department :— 
IVISIONAL INSPECTORS, who will have the general superintend- 
rou aetaiots and give special attention to the co-ordination of educa- 
ence of rBtneir areas. ‘Their chief duties will be to inspect Pupil Teachers’ 
tion Schools, Training Colleges, Science and Commercial 
Po ics, and all Institutions for Higher Education aided by the 
Centres, didates will be.required to possess special qualifications in one of 
ects ;—(1) English Language and Literature; (2) Modern 
; (3) thematics and Science; (4) Technology (including 
and Electrical agineging). The salary will be in each case £600 
a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £800 a year. 
ECTOR, whose chief duties will be to Inspect the Art Teaching 
ONE ABTINSE EC idary Schools, Art Schools, and Polytechnics. The 


Elemen' d Secon 
-< mate AO) a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum 


salary ot £500 a year. : 
ONE INSPECTOR OF WOOD AND METAL WORK, whose chief duties 
will be to t the Teaching in Wood and Metal Work in Manual Training 
Centres and entary and Secondary Schools. He will also be required to 
certain Classes'at Polytechnics. The salary will be £400 a year, rising 
annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 
ONE INSPECTOR OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
daties will be to Inspect Technical Classeg for Women (including Upholstery, 
Flower-making, Needlework, Millinery, ssmaking and Dress-cutting) in 





3. 





Evening ools, Girls’ Clubs, and Polytechnics, The salary will be £3000 
year, —— annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's 
pervice, particulars of which are given in the Form of Application. 

In connection with the appointments there is no restriction with regard to 
° lications should be made on the Official Form to be obtained from the 
CL: of the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The yd 
tious must be sent in not later than 10 a,m, on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 
1905, addtessed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by eopies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, — 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 

intment. AAS Ginke ar) 
sat : @. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 2nd March, 1905. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI. 
AT STOURBRIDGE.—HEAD-MASTER. 
will be a VACANCY in the Head-Mastership of this School after 
July 31st, 1905. The gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the 
pal Universities of the United Kingdom, A knowledge of Modern 
, Chemistry, and Natural Sci is idered desirable. The 
remoneration by re capitation fees, &., amounts at present to about 
£600 per annum, with house. 
There are six Assistant-Masterspaid by the Governors, 
Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 
Applications in writing, with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
W. p TRAVIS, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or before May 20th, 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43, 45 HARLEY 

STREET, W.—APPOINTMENTS to the ARNOTT PROFESSORSHIP 

of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the PROFESSORSHIP of MATHE- 

MATICS will be ie for October next. he ame gg must be sent in by 

March 25th. Should an applicant be suitable, the two Chairs might be 
eombined.—For all particulars apply to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 

COMMITTEE are pope to BECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 

post of HEAD-MISTRESS which will be vacant in nay oan d next, Import- 

ance will be attached to previous experience in Secondary School Teaching.— 

Fall particulars may be obtained from the HON. SEC., 4 Beechgrove Terrace, 

Leeds, to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent as 
soon as possible, and im no case later than March 31st. 

LADY is anxious to FIND a SCHOOL for a BOY 

of eleven, suffering from slight epilepsy (petit mal), but intelligent. 

Medical supervision and bracing situation necessary.—Address Box 59, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











EW. BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open b: g situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
Sacres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis co 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. mdon Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for ee concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service wi half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
GROVE, S.E.—TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in the above 
School, of the value of £5 per annum in addition to the school fees, and 
tenable for three years, will be awarded to Girls who have not been in attend- 
ance at Elementary Schools within the previous two years, on the results of 
an Examination to be held in May, 1905. Candidates must be between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen on May 1st.—Full particulars and Forms of Entry may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 
HALL, MIDDLESEX,.—The buildings having been largely extended, 
three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 











T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. (Recognised 
by Board of Education.)—Owing to increase in numbers, Miss Neumann 

hae been able to secure larger School premises with extensive unds close 
to her present School. She will, therefore, have some VACANCIES at 
Easter, Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music. Thorough 
Education on modern lines, Preparation for Examinations if desired. 
Subjects in Domestic Economy for girls over eighteen. Healthy outdoor life. 
panate Study, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 

CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 
neighbourhood, excellent schools, Delicate children specially cared for.— 
Ad » “*M. J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Mana, ement, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
UBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-Histo , Literature, Lan- 
guages. By the term or week.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 
South Kensington, 














T MONIOA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY: 


Befined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Li 
pe penne ea on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to ni 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to bre fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. SCHOOL RE PENED JANUARY 18th. 
PruyeipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONBS, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


SOUTEEORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gyunssins), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects— ‘o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, award successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with Cr teachers. 

_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as S weetaion are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become T ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











T. ELPHIN’S CHUROQH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Deen toe MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 


only, 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Appl to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. by a, School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. .» The Rectory, Warrington. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
a 


IBLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Bight Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Coleen of Gumi he Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 





° UPPER BAKER STBEET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Hutchinson, and others. ‘ 
T, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
a eg Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETABY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOB GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and perce 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


Seog (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,~—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


S MIOHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 60 guineass SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9rz. 


DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 

LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70, Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 

Fields ; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


OODARD SCHOOL, S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 

BROMLEY.—THREE PROVOST’S EXHIBITIONS are Offered for 
the Daughters of Clergy, reducing the Fees to £35.—Applications should 
be made at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals : Miss GIBB and Miss LL. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 
ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ora. 



































A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis. hockey, &e.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BAT'TY and Miss WHARP. 
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HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
gnised by the Board of Education as a Trainin; Chere for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men,—Address, 
“ EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C, E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.8.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to large 

premises, with ample playing-fields, on HOOK HEATH, above Woking 

(frequent service under 40 mins, to town). Fees 125 gns. and 100 gns.—Miss 
WIGHT, S. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 

Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 

tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


ademas HURST SCHOOL, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS, 
' Fees, 90 guineas a year. 
ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
epply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
a 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL OO , 
R CIRENCESTER. LL EG Ez, 
ie nie aa oe gg EDWARD VII. 
‘arming and Coloni: ranch, te Management and ranch 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturista intendion poe be, 
For a apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd, 


Los a oe COLLEGE, KENT 
EXAMINATION RO BATRAMGG vat Guiee oi 
or an HER SCHO HIPS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE od EDUCATION ens ——. 
ani » with Special Classes 
Navy and Army Examinations, ids for all 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. : 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 














UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 

few end terpenes oy ne Fl £70 a3 and two of £50a year 
each, are offe: ‘or competition in next.—. icati 

HEAD-MASTER. ie . ee 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS, 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibition 
value 50 guineas, and Six General Exhibitions value 30 guineas, will be com- 
peted for in June next. The Examination will be in two parts—(1) at Prepara. 
tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected Candidates at 
Bradfield on June 14th, 15th.—For further details apply to the WARDEN, 


SE ee OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) Open for 
Competition in April next.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms may be 
obtained from A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 
for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 
Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 
Prospectuses, &¢., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 
SECRETARY. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 yer annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for ‘all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for London 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON, 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


habe lege ay COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 

Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric, 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors.; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. Opened Septem- 

- 008, Speman Scholarships. Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, 
arc " 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 19 preferred. French and German. Uhiversity Entrance and other 
Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 



































tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 

N-i-V-E RS TT YX OF DURHAM 
DEGREBS OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships aud Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions. 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions. 
Separate Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, .A., Head-Master. 

YIGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(x (£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 

Giggleswick School, Settle. Yorkshire. 























LSTED RECTORY. PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. 8. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 

15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 

and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on applicati 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
y EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
K% GS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 
ae oo the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for MY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, ‘Rev, 
A, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 

EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. he 

AKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND. 




















SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 4th and 5th. 
Particulars from the HEAD- 
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ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


BY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 
NOTICE neem award during the year 1905 a Scholarship of the value 
ea tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such 
pe Institution of University Education as may be allowed by regulations 
oie by the Trustees and approved by the Board of Education. 
ale Be holarship will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
Examination to be held on Ist, 2nd, and 3rd May next. = ; art 

Candidates must have attended a school in which religious instruction in 
‘ordance with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 
* preference will be given to those Candidates who have attended such a 
ool in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough, . 
lication and syllabus may be obtained from me, the under- 
Rater ah Se Vitice of the Canendees Charity Estates, the Vestry Hall, High 
Sireet, Kensington, on or after Ist March, 1905, and must be returned not later 
than 3ist March, 1905. REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk of the Trustees, 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 

W Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, Highly recommended. 

Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing, 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F, PUGHE, M.A., Cantab, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head: Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A, Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


’T BEES, CUMBERLAND.— 
An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 

n some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, aud other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as 2 First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build- 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 


on hee Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., 


Head-Master. 











i 


[tte retro es GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of BNGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, 
SURBITON HILL.—Miss SUTTILL, Honour School of History, 
Oxford, and Mademoiselle BOSSEUX, Licenciée Université de Paris, receive 
a limited number of English and French Children for Education, and elder Girls 
=. pam soe and accomplishments.—Prospectuses on application to 
RIN CIP. 5 


[ IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES. MERK, M.A. PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, end to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 
paki—s le Pasteur and Madame FUSTER RECEIVE 
in their Family a limited number of Foreigners who, wish to pursue their 
studies in Paris. Near Sorbonne & Jardin du Luxembourg. Only French spoken 
at table and in the salon. Terms, 170 to 200 francs per month ; light and heat- 
ing extra. References given and received.—117 Rue Notre Dame des Champs. 























YAREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term. Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Successes, 
Photos, &c., address Rev. A. PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 
ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 
' E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon., assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 


FRE sneeesses since 1882. 
mrONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 
For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School Been: Tonbridge. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 

or more Oper SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 


a ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


AL DH 3. xu, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
meuts combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


























{\ERMANY.—VILLA JOSEPHA, BALLENSTEDT a. 

HANHALT, Very healthy situation. The Misses PICK RECEIVE a 
few DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete their Education. Comfort- 
able family life. German, French, English, Music, Drawing. Painting, Domestic 
Economy &c. Fees, £60 to a year.—Prospectus ou application. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA ._DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a few GIRLS of 
sixteen years and upwards in their Educational Home. Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, History, and Art. Thorough Training in Household 
Management. Every facility for outdoor amusements. Climate exhilarating, 
water excellent. Highest references given and required. Escort from 
London after Easter.—Illustrated Prospectus, Miss DAWSON. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!1-—The Frl.. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. ‘Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


RESDEN.—Friaulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature; &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















‘COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Keference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. 1. St. John Parry, 
ct Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, Franco, 


QARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Bue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


ANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. H. A, CLAY, M.A., 
Platterstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


Ur Cs A eo Oh ee 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 380 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J, PATON, EpucattonaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


YCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr, TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss. LOUISA 

2 BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING BRESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 

*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
WANTED. 


3.e SO ek cs & Bye 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and a to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street om St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
i PERVERSION OF JUSTICE by the Criminal 
Departments of the State, as disclosed by the Beck Inquiry, and by 


other flagrant cases secretly dealt with by departmental clerks: an Argument 
for a Court of Criminal Appeal. By JOHN KEMPSTER. 64., post-free. 


















































POLICE REVIEW OFFICE, 69 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.; and 
by order of Booksellers, 
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The List of Subscriptions will be closed on or before Monday, 
March 13th, 1905. .... 


“RAND WATER BOARD 4 PER 
CENT. STOCK. 


(issued by the Rand Water Board under Ordinance No, 48 of 1904.) 


Interest payable half-yearly on January lst and July 1st in each 
year. 


£3,400,000 Inscribed Stock. 


Redeemable at par on March 31st, 1935 ; but the Board may at any 
time purchase Stock in the market for cancellation. 





Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, having purchased 
the above-mentioned Stock, offer the same for Sale 
at the Price of 100 per cent., payable as follows :— 


£10 per cent. on Application. 
£15 » Allotment. 


” ” 


£40 » »» +» March 28th, 1905. 
£20 » oo » May 12th, 1905. 
215 » ” » dune 29th, 1905. 


£100 for £100 Stock. 
£2,200,000 of the above Stock have been applied for and will be 
allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus. 





Payment in full may be made on allotment or on 28th March or 12th May, 
under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

Upon goes of the instalment due on allotment Scrip Certificates to 
Bearer with Coupon attached, pazable 1st July, 1905, for interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum to that date from the due dates of the instalments, 
will 29 issued by Messrs. Speyer Brothers against the allotment letter, and 


[March 11, 1905. 


OUTH METROPOLITAN GAs COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE 
DEBENTURE STOCK, ‘Minimum price Oe oe poe, CENT, 


NOTI Phas 
SPURL IanL otra eaclos Maratea, tame 
“etiam ra orm Tada, an bean Ot 

» ani 
Tidy, the 3b day of Mar ae ene anne es 
scared ss, lower pi ina af it aie 2) non Tui tL 

Offices; 709 Old Kent Road, London, 8,E. °° JSH, Secretary, 

9th March, 1905, 





rood Seine a2 leprae nme ee 
BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM —“Mr. E. Bake 
is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most ¢ 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 omevett 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1947-48 ; £50 for Walton's Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorro ae 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807’, £20for Shelley's (ues 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 fer Lamb espeare, 2 vols., 1807, ¢% 





’s Tales from 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s, for Rosam : 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., pe 0 Us 


OOKS WANTED,.—Highest cash value giv. ibrari 
; en for | 

and B snag Special list free. 10s. te £50 ok paid. rsp 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &e. £30 offered for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843. £9 fi 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win, 
Serene S _ oad The woman, oe j A Womes of No im rtance, 1804; 

e Profundis, e paper; e of a man, 1842; . Wee, 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &¢.—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmings liga 


RUNDEL QHROMOS. 
Tonge number in stock; m Rare ones, 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


Gyn erin. cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth 
F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, hesteraeen 
by Dr, H. Woodward, F.R.S,, and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. °° 




















when these are fully paid the holders can obtain inscribed Stock in exchange, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the face value of the 
The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the “‘ Rand Water Board 4 per 
Cent. Inscribed Stock,” to be kept  { the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, Circus Place, London Wall, E.C., and will be transferable without 
charge and free of stamp duty at that Bank either by the Stockholders 
personally or by their Attorneys. The interest will be payable on behalf of 
the Rand Water Board at the same Bank on the lst January and Ist July in 
each year by interest warrants which, if desired, can be sent by post at the 
Stockholder’s risk, The principal is repayable at the same Bank. 
Finance Committee of the Rand Water Board authorise the stat t 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
£11 11s. ALGIERS, TON, MALTA, SICILY, 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. raise 


MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA TOUR. 
Full particulars, with plau, from HENRY 8S. LUNN, M.D., 





The 

a. after the Stock has been issued, arrangements will be made whereby the 
ean be exchanged for Stock Certificates to Bearer, as provided for by 
the Ordinance. - 

The Rand Water Board has been established under Ordinances No. 32 of 1903 
and No. 48 of 1904, on lines similar to the London Water Board, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the Mining Industry of the Witwatersrand and the whole of 
that Dis cluding the town of Johannesburg, with water, and of 
acquiring the following Uatertakiees, viz. :— 

The Water Undertakings of the Braamfontein Company, Limited, 
The whole Undertaking of the Johannesburg Waterworks Estate and 
—. Company, Limited, 
e whole Undertaking of the Vierfontein Syndicate, Limited, 
ther with all their liabilities with respect to Debentures, Debenture Stock, 
or Mortgages and other obligations. 
Charges on any of the Undertakings are by the terms of the 
inance of 1904 secured on the Water Fund, and those secured on fic 
property continue to be so secured. But the Board may redeem charges 
created subsequently to 17th August, 1904, by the issue of Water Stock not 
exceeding the value thereof. 

The present issue was required for completion of the payments due under 
Awards made in connection with the acquisition of the above- 
mentioned Undertakings and the development of the same as authorised by 
the above-mentioned Ordinances, 

The Stock is secured on the Water Fund (being the Fund to which all the 
receipts of the Board are to be carried), the Reserve Fund (which the Board 
have power to set aside out of the profits of the Undertaking for certain 


specified purposes), the whole of the Revenues and Rents, and all property 
belonging to the Board, and on all Rates levied by the Board or by the Court 
in sooprdance with provisions contained in the above-mentioned ce of 


1904, 

Should the ordinary Revenues of the Board, which will be derived from the 
sale of water, together with the Reserve Fund, be insufficient to meet the 
interest and payment due for redemption of the loan, the Board are em- 

owered to raise the deficiency by wey | a Rate on the Rating Roll of the 

d Water Board with the consent of the Lieut.-Governor, 

The Rating Roll of the Board consists of two sections :-—- 

(1) The Wunicipal Section, comprising the Municipal Rating 
Rolls of the Municipalities into which the Rand is divided, 
which was ascertained on July Ist, 1904, to be of the 
capital value, for rateable purposes, of ... ms ms “oe 

(2) The Mining Section, consisting of a list of all mining 
claims within the Witwatersrand District, estimated by 
the Government Mining Engineer to be of a capital value 
a ee ee ee ee ee 

The amount of any rate levied by the Board is divided into two equal ee 
viz,, one part on the Municipal Section and the other part on the Mining 
Section. In this way the rates of the Board are raised on the Mining as well 
as the Municipal values of the Witwatersrand District. 

For the enforcement of this security the owner of any Stock, in respect of 
which default has taken place, may apply to the Court for a Receiver, and 
other stringent remedies are provided by Clause 80 of the Ordinance of 1904. 

It will thus be seen that the security is ample. 

The Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Fund for the redemption 
of the total amount of the Stock in 36 years, which may be invested (inter 
Glia) in the purchase of Rand Water Stock, 


£A3,028,842 





Where no allotment is made the amount paid on application will be returned, 
and in case of allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied 
towards the instalment due on allotment. 

Applications must be made on the form enclosed with the Prospectus for 
even hundred pounds of Stock. : 

The Allotment of the loan will be made as early as possible after the Sub- 
scription is closed. ‘ 

Default in paymentof any instalment at the due date will render all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

rints of the Ordinances aa be inspected at the office of Messrs, E. F. 
Turner and Sons, 101 Leade Street, E.C, 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
OURS TO PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE BOYAL MAIL STEAMEBRS, 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 97 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel, 
Excellent Hotels. 
MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s, 4d. 
BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Soild in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
be rn rte ta iin mmea 








Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 8 months, From 8 to 6 months: 


From 6 months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
March 9th, 1905, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G 
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LEA'S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
ape! ' the best of things 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL 


mixture. 


made, 
Medium. 


flavour, 


aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR faeinating 
CO. 
SPECIAL ! 


4 0z. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 


TE Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
NO *~the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 


have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


Manchester. 


Bankers: MancuHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


45 Market Street, 


PRICE LIST. Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. 


A mild, cool 6/8 -/11 port 


i t 
Teles 7/A W= pt 


Delightfully 
cool. 
Quite a new 8 |= 1 /1 Pod 


vourunigus 9/= 1/25 pata 


‘LONDON 


sketches of 


chairs, &e. 


Sample 
Per Ib, 20z. packet. 


LIBRARY 
7/4 1/= jaa 


MAPLE & CO 


| PARIS 
“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 


drawing room, dining room, 


library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, 


eoloured cane and bamboo 
The most interesting and 


comprehensive book of chairs published 
Free on application 


CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 





10/- 1/4 %s 


GEORGE CANNING. 
By H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
Lecturer in History at Leeds University. 7s. 6d. net. 


NELSON AND RUFFO. 


By F. P. BADHAM. Is. 6d, net. 
JAMES FINCH & CO., Ltd., 33 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





HY 
WAIT 


or they will. be 


FOR A 
FIRE? 


The Auction Land and Estate Department, 


LONDON and PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd, 
27 CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 8S.W. 


WHY WAIT FOR A FIRE: and 
then have your claim contested ? 
A detailed inventory and valuation 
would obviate all disputes, and can 
be prepared from One Guinea by 





LOANS 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us mdon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any | Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 














HEAD OFFICE: 71 COBNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periodz, on 
which may be ascertained on application, 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/8 doz. | Hemstitched. 
GAMBRIG tte 3 = [teat gui 
POCKET Rossow & Ciaaven have 8 

PRB Bow 8 Me world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
EANG-HGsf SRG HANDKERCHIEFS 
RS, Gentil ’s 4-fold, f 4/11 
IRISH per dor, Cuffs for Ladies or Gentemia, 

m 5/11 per doz. 

a, = 
COLLARS, CUFFS, fii” Witt’ 
a tae: ee fold tener + 
Lists Post Faeg. & SHIRTS. por" y:a02. 
Se (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'S 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. _— BOUVEBIE, and CQ,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“«@ranp prix» PENS. 


TExclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 





THE * INTERPRETER. 


THE NEW CHURCH MONTHLY 
6d. MAGAZINE. 6d. 


Popular Articles on Biblical Studies, Archwo- 
logical Discovery, Church History, Social and 
Missionary Topics, Christian Evidences; Reviews 
and Correspondence. 


SOME CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER.’ 

Mopern CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Rev. 
Canon Kirkpatrick, D.D., Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, 

Tue GrowtH or Creeps. Rev. H. D. Lockett, 
M.A., Principal of Ordsall Hall, and Lecturer 
at the University of Manchester. 

Tur Sign or THB GADARENE Swing, Rev. A. Allen 
Brockington, M.A, 

Tue Teli EL AMARNA TABLETS AND THE Lessons 
THEY TEACH, 

Mrracres, III.: THer Evipence anp Purpose. 
Richard Brook, B.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

JAPANESE PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Rev. 
Herbert Moore, 

Sispence net, 

Apply at Smith’s Bookstalls; S. C. BROWN, 
LANGHAM, and CO., Ltd., 47 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.; or direct to RODGER and JOHN- 
SON, Interpreter Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 

Prospectus sent free on application. Annual sgub- 
scription, 7s. post-free. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 











FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
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THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


NEW BOOK BY 
ELINOR GLYN, 


Author of 
“THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH.” 


6‘ She is at this moment our leading novelist 


of modern manners,”’—SPHERE. 


THE VICISSITUDES 


OF 
EVANGELINE. 


‘The author, an impressionist arlist of re- 
markable ability, gives us distinct characters in 
dexterous touches, with capital scenes from the 
comedy of life. Very charming.”—WORLD, 





‘¢ Mrs, Ilinor Glyn set all society laughing. 
The clever, satiric pages will find thousands of 
readers, We have all the portrait painting, 
cynicism, and humour that we expect, sprinkled 
through the pages.”—DAILY EXPRESS, 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


From Williams & Norgate’s List 


JUST ISSUED.—Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by EDWIN B. 
HOLT, Ph.D, 








NOW READY.—Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OF CHRIST: 


Its Value and Significance in the History of Religion. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University, Berlin. 


NOW READY.—1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Theology in the University of Strasbirg. 


Dr. Marcus Dops in the British Weekly : ‘‘ Some may think that the author’s 
finding is too favourable to the early Churches, but at any rate there is no 
volume in which material for forming a judgment is so fully collected or-so 
attractively presented.” 


Number II. Now Ready, 1s. net ; 1s. 2d. post-free. 4s. per annum, post-free, 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 


A Quarterly Review. 

Nores. CONTENTS. 

Poetry and Truth in Our Religion. By Professor Pauxt Losstery, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics at StrasLirg University. 

Religious Training. of -the .School Boy. .By H. Bompas Smirz, Head- 
Master, St. Mary’s School, Walsall. i 

The Physica! and the Spiritual. By Rev. C. H. Parez, Vicar of Mentmore, 
Leighton Buzzard. 

Reviews: Heuson’s Value of the Bible—Sabatier’s Religions of Authority 
and the Religion of the Spirit—Hutton’s Ecclesia Disceus—Diary of a 
Churchgoer—Faith of a Christian. 

Complete Catalogue and List of Recent Works post-free on Application. 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Daily Mail is a complete. 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 


can be delivered fifty-two times 


to any 
address in the world for 55s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O, 


or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co,” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-Sfvee 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT .CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

AND NEW REMAINDERS 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The MARCH LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Lookbindings carefully repaired or . restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


WHAT CAUSED THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 
A WARNING FROM HISTORY. 


By VINDEX (A. Blunden Martino), 
Author of “Our Root of Evils,” ‘‘Park Cemeteries,” ‘Robinson Crusoe 
and the Fiscal Question,” &c., &c. 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham. Price 6d, 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and ‘where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


ee FOR BOOKBUYEBS. 
—POST-FREE, a February SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders and other — at greatly reduced prices, com- 
omer. works of Travel, Sport, and Adventure; Biography, Medical and 
cientific, Fiction, &e. NEW BOOKS SENT BY POST tro ALL PARTS 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





AT DISCOUNT PRICES (except those published net) ‘plus postage 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, BE Wigmore Street, W 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
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? The best mystery novel since Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
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LE 


‘sign of Four.’ "—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 


Author of ‘Peter Binney, Undergraduate.” 








Asin the case of his earlier book, Mr. Marshall has achieved an 
immediate and conspicuous success. he early reviews 
form a consensus of favourable opinion as regards plot and charac- 
terisation. 

PUNCIT— Can recommend cordially and with confidence to those 
who like a really good story well constructed and excellently told.” 

«A really satisfactory tale of mystery is always sure of its 
welcome,” says the DAILY MAIL, “ and ‘The House of Merri- 
lees’ ought to secure wide popularity.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH observes :—**Great ingenuity is 
shown in the way in which clue is crossed by counter-clue.” 

But the book's merit does not stop here ; for,as the TIMES points 
out, it “is much more readable than most of its kind, because he (Mr. 
Marshall) writes quietly and with a genial touch of humour, 
and introduces us to pleasant people.” 


Hodder & Stoughton’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SHINING FERRY 


By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 
FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication. SECOND EDITION nearly ready. 


**A clever book and a good is this capital novel from the pen of ‘Q.’ The 
character drawing is excellent, vigorous, and bold.”—Raily Telegraph. 

“ A delightful book—fragrant with the breath of the sea, bright with the 
sunshine of his own finetemper.”—Daily News. 


With Frontispiece, 6s. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 

A New Volume of “Literary Lives,” Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Volumes previously published :— 

1. JOHN BUNYAN. By the Author of ‘MARK RUTHERFORD.” 

2, MATTHEW ARNOLD. By G. W.E. RUSSELL. , Second Edition, 

3 NEWMAN: ‘By WILLIAM BARRY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. each. 




















CREATURES THAT 
ONCE WERE MEN. 


With Introductory by 
@. K, CHESTERTON. 


MAXIM 
GORKY. 


Thirteenth Thousand.—At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, paper, 1s. net; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY.—6s, 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 


Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of ‘‘ Chubby a Nuisance,” 





BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, Author of “Graustark,” &c. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOK IN AMERICA. 


The CRITICS say it is ‘‘ Fascinating, engrossing, and pictureagque’’— 
* Charming ”—“ Interesting "—‘‘ Thoroughly enjoyable ”"—‘* Admirable.” 


Illustrated in Colours, 6s. 


THE MOUNTAINS 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of ‘‘ The Silent Places,” &c. 
“This readable and delightful book.’’—SCOTSMAN. 
“Ts interesting and racy from cover to cover.”—KING. 
** Will be read with joy by every true lover of the mountains,”—-OUTLOOK. 
With 17 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 














ALSTON RIVERS, 13 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK. 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate, Author of “ Turkey in Europe” (by ‘‘ Odysseus”). With 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ A book of singular interest and of permanent value, 
which is not oy much the best account that has yet appeared of the Protectorate, 
vy an invaluab e contribution to the problem of the administration of Equatorial 

rica,” 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS 
OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
FIRST PRESS NOTICE. 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ Miss Durham’s book should be read by 
everyone who desires to understand the true nature of the problems which the world 
must encounter before it can regard the condition of European Turkey as even 
moderately satisfactory. She writes with vividness and vivacity, and her book has 
an added piquancy from giving a woman’s experiences in romantic situations which 
are usually supposed to be a prerogative of men.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE UNVEILING OF 
LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Mlustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
BYTHE AUTHOR OF “BALLADS OF THE BOER WAR.” 


FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry 


Granam (“Col. D. Streamer”), Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” &. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 























A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 


THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s, 


The First Illustrated History of 


WOMEN PAINTERS of the WORLD 


WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE WORLD, the new volume in the now 
famous ART AND LIFE LIBRARY, Edited by WALTER SHAW SPARROW, 
DEDICATED by GRACIOUS PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, is even more luxurious than its predecessors, ‘“‘ THE 
BRITISH HOME OF TO-DAY,” and ‘‘THE GOSPELS IN ART.” It is 
published in four different styles of binding, at respectively 5s. net, 7s. 6d. 
net, 10s. 6d. net, 21s. net, and contains, in addition to the Text, 6 REM- 
BRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES, 7 PICTURES IN COLOUR-FACSIMILE, 
34 PLATES IN MONOCHROME, 4 DUPLEX PLATES, and more than 
280 ILLUSTRATIONS IN HALF-TONE, representing the work of over 200 
LADY ARTISTS. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


THE WHITE TERROR & THE RED 


A Novel of Revolutionary Russia. By ABRAHAM CAHAN. 


Mr. Cahan’s inside knowledge of the Nihilist conspiracies, his acquaintance 
at first hand with the scenes and the victims of the riots, and his literary grasp 
on character, all are evident in ‘‘The White Terror and the Red.” Itisa 
novel of the most sensational episodes treated with absolute realism, and gives 
an accurate picture of Russia in’ the throes of two terrorisms, the above- 
ground as wellas the underground Russia, the Russian official, the Russian 
political dreamer, the moujik, the soldier, the Jew, all exactly as they are. 


Ready Shortly. 6s. 


THE DOWNFALL OF RUSSIA 


By HUGO GANZ. 


“This is an excellent volume greatly to be commended to the general 
reader. The author has produced a series of most vivid pictures, and the 
result is more like Russia than anything we have seen.”—-ATHEN ZUM, 


Fourth Edition. 6s. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the Maintenance of Health. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


** Dr. Schofield, who has done 1auch work as lecturer and examiner of the 
National Health Society......gives a great deal of sound, lucid, and practical 
advice on the maintenance of health in the widest sense.”—TIMES, 


Uniform with ‘* Nerves in Disorder.” 3s. 6d. 
































London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published.—Two Volumes of Essays 
By the late LORD SALISBURY. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, nett. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


An Inquiry into the Cause which has Produced the Empire and Regulates 
its Cohesion, together with an Estimate of the Dangers which Threaten 
it in the Future. By the Hon. Gzorcs Pregt, Author of ‘* The Enemies of 
England.” Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. [Now ready, 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. By 


MicuaEt MacDonaau, Author of “ Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Tribune.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 
** A living picture of strange faye. Santen). 
“Mr. Mac. a ps has placed all students of Irish history under an obliga- 
tion by the careful and impartial editing of the most valuable papers.” 
—Northern Whig. 





A CHEAP EDITION.—6s. nett. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN_ SIBERIA. 


By Leo Devutscn. Translated and Edited by Heten Cuisnotm. With 
a new Preface, and the Correspondence of Prince Bismarck and Count von 
Bulow on the Extradition of the Author and others, With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Ready next week. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By BR. Bosworts Smirx, Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c. 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. nett, [Ready next week. 


NOW READY.—The MARCH Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 


Price 6d. nett. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
THE ASSISTANT-MASTER : Has he a Future ?—II. By “Once One or 
HEM.” 

SCOTTISH SECONDARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: President’s 
Retiring Address, 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Method in Mathematical Teaching.— 
Il. Geometry. By W. Larrimer, B.A, 

OUR LEADERS.—XV. Fréebel. 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—III. Technical. By Joun Cranrxz, M.A, 
Aberdeen University. 

SANITAS SANITATUM.—I. By An Orriciat DELEGATE TO THE HyGIENE 
ConFERENCE. 

THE LABOURER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE, By A Cotxece Turor, 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mr. J. Gunn’s “ The Infant School.” 

DIET AND DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. Jostau OLpFIELD. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—I. The Teaching of Modern Languages, II, 
School Games. 

GERMAN LETTER. From Dr. Orro W. Berer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Pupil Teachers’ Centres. The Neglect of Geography. 
Arithmetical Teaching. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Staffordshire. 

REVIEWS. Nature Study. A Doctor on Science Reading. 


MINOR NOTES. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


OF INTEREST TO BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
AGRICULTURISTS. 


The importance of the Clifton-on-Bowmont Farming System is now widely 
recognised, and the urgency of the times has induced the owner of the 
Experimental Farm, ROBERT H. ELLIOT, Esgq., to issue a Third Edition 


*““ AGRICULTURAL CHANGES 
Required by these Times, and How to Carry Them Out, 
the previous editions being now sold out. 
This Edition has been revised and brought thoroughly up to date by the 
inclusion of experiences on the Farm up to the end of October, 1904, giving 
much information of the greatest value to all interested in the welfare of 


Home and Colonial Agriculture. 
With Illustrations and Map of the Experimental Farm, post-free 3s, 11d. 


J. & J. H. RUTHERFURD, Kelso. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenTraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lospoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

OOKS WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 
Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 

sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections, 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what a Please state’ 
wants. Catalogues tree, HOLLAND BEOS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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THE FINAL ADVENTURES oF 
THE GREAT DETECTIVE, © 





THE RETURN OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The Final Adventures of the Greatest Detective 
of Modern Fiction. With 16 Illustrations, 


403 Pages. Gs. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
The Sign of Four. .. . 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 


Adventures of Gerard. . . 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., 


3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON OLD ENGLISH GARDENS, 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen, 





FORMAL GARDENS 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


A Series of Illustrations comprising the Plans, General Views, 
and Ornamental Features of the Finest Old Gardens still existing, 


By H. INIGO TRIGGS. 


Containing 125 Magnificent Plates reproduced from the Author’s Drawings 
and from Photographs expressly taken, with Historical and Descriptive Text, 


A handsome folio volume, bound in half green morocco extra, £4 4s, net, 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK FOR COLLECTORS OF OLD SILVER. 


Only 500 Copies printed, of which very few remain for sale. 


OLD SILVER WORK, chiefi 


and the whole work deserves great praise.” — Connoisseur. 
**A volume of quite unique historical and artistic importance.” 
—Morning Post, 


ENGLIS 
FROM THE XVth TO THE XVIIIth CENTURIES. Edited, with 
Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. Stargkiz Garpner, F.S.A, 
Containing 121 Fine Plates, beautifully Reproduced in Collotype from 
Photographs specially taken, and illustrating some of the choicest speci- 
mens of the Art during the Stuart, Queen Anne, and Georgian periods. 

** All lovers of old silver will welcome the appearance of this large and 
sumptuously illustrated volume. The illustrations throughout are admirable, 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ILLUSTRATING THE PICTURESQUE 
BUILDINGS OF THE COTSWOLDS. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES 


IN THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT (comprising Parts of Gloucestershire, 


Oxfordshire, Northants, Worcestershire, &c.) 
Gatswortuy Davie, and Described by E. Guy Dawser. 
egy a Plates a in Collotype, accompanied b; 

the District and many Illustrations 


the Architecture o' 


Photogra, 


hed by W. 
ntaining 100 


ze Account of 
m Drawings. 


Crown 4to, bound in Art Canvas gilt from a Special Design, 21s. net. 
“This charming volume contains one hundred photographs of the most 
beautiful domestic buildings in the country....... The editor's letterpress # 
lucid and pleasant. The illustrations are admirably chosen and beautifully 


reprocuced.”—Daily News, 


“THE PHENE SPIERS TESTIMONIAL.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large 8vo, 270 pp., with 38 Full-page and 76 other 


Illustrations, bound in blue linen, gilt, 12s, 


6d. 


. net. 


ARCHITECTURE EAST AND WEST. 


A Collection of Essays on some Phases of the Architecture of the Past, 


Written at various Times during the last Sixteen Years. 


y B. PHexe 


Spiers, F.S.A., F.B.1.B.A. Now first brought together and issued with 


further Illustrations as part of a testimonial to the Author. 


‘Mr. Spiers has made the whole course of Architectural History the object 
of his survey, and the studies which this volume contains may, perbaps, be 
considered as enrplementazy to his own edition of Fergusson's ‘ History of 


Architecture.’ "—W. B. L, 





B, T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS, 


with broad setting, in large 4to size, with over 150 Photo- 
Tastefully prin tustrations handsomely bound, with gilt top, 21s. net. 


NORMAN TYMPANA AND 


ith Figures Symbolical Sculpture, still, or till recent, 
LINTELS, i Churches of Great Britain, with an extended Introduction 
a iption, and 150 Phototype Illustrations. By Cuantzs Epwarp 
KEYSER, “. FS.A. 
‘ ume is produced with an elaborate detail which suits the subjec 
ot nekiohes itself at once as a work of reference.” —Reading Gazette. footy 
“The illustrations are all of good size, and very clearly depict the sculp. 
tured figures and ornaments.” —City Press, 








In crown 4to, cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &., 21s. net, 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prroy Firz- 
gzratp, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Garrick,” “Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. 

“Fall of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences 
of Thackeray.”— Weekly Times. : 

“A volume full of delightful chat about notable people, while the numerous 
illustrations have an historical value.”—Graphic, 





In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 


The COLLECTOR'S ANNUAL for 1904. 


Edited by Grorce E. East. ‘The Collector’s Annual” is a Guide and 
Book of Reference for Connoisseurs, Collectors, and others, of the Prices 
which Pictures (Oil and Watercolour), Engravings (Mezzotint and Colour 
Prints), Old China (English and Foreign), Antique Furniture, Antique 
Silver and Plate, Mi and Decorations, Miniatures and Objects of Art, 
have realised at Auction during the Season of 1903-4, Full details are 
given of each item, with the Catalogue Numbers, Date of Sale, and from 
whose Collection the object is taken. 


New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of the BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In feap 8vo, printed on Antique Paper, and tastefully bound, 1s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. A Chapter 
in the “ History of Human Error.” By Henry B. Wueatzey, F.S.A, 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
WHEATLEY’S HOW TO FORM A|FARRER’S BOOKS CONDEMNED 
LIBRARY. TO BE BURNT. 
HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY BOOKS | croUSTON’S BOOK OF NOODLES, 


feet gtr MARSTON’S WALTON AND SOME 
DBLADE’S ENEMIES OF BOOKS. $ 7 
‘ EARLIER WRITERS ON FISH 
DITCHFIELD’ 8 BOOKS FATAL TO AND FISHING. 
IAZLITT’S STUDIES IN JOCULAB| HAZLITT’S GLEANINGS IN OLD 
LITERATURE. GARDEN LITERATURE. 


*,* Complete Lists of the Series for Distribution can be had on application, 





A NEW WORK ON THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


In handsome demy 8vo, printed in tasteful manner, suitably bound and fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF JRE. 
LAND. By C. 1, Apams. 


“To piece together with the aid of the scattered ruins with which the 
length and breadth of Ireland is strewn, a history of the castles those ruins 
represent, must indeed have been a difficult task; but that it has been suc- 
cessfully performed by Mr. Adams no one will deny.”—Academy. 

“In all cases the descriptive sketch is clear and succinct, and the salient 
historical events are carefully set fo: A very interesting and informative 
book,.”—Northern Whig (Belfast). 





In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF YORK: the Story of its 


Walls, Bars, and Castles, being a Complete History and Pictorial Record 
of the Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By T. P. Cooper, Author of “The Old Inns and Signs of York.” 


“Mr. T. P. Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire as the author of a careful 
book on the city inns and signs, has discovered a good deal of new and enter- 
taining matter ; his work is sure to be appreciated.”—Saturday Review. 

“It deals more exhaustively with the subject than any work yet published. 
It is written in an interesting style, and contains many excellent illustra- 
tions,”—York Diocesan Magazine, 





NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. A Study in 
the Discipline of Circumstance. By Smsyt M. Ives. 
“The story is an excellent piece of work ; the interest is sustained from the 
first page to the last, and when the end is reached the reader feels the better 
for having read it.”—Leicester Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A 


Novel, By Bassac TorRIANI, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Study. 
By Mary Apams. Couiias, 


i: bs written or 3 “ of human ty Perna 
+here is some excellent character; the incidents are well described, and 
the interest is maintained to the conclusion,” —Leicester Mercury. 





MAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


VOLUME IV. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
DIARY & LETTERS OF 


MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CzaAntorTez Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
Avstiy Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 vols. 8vo, Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. IIL, 
August, 1786—June, 1788, Vol. IV., 1788-1791. 10s. 6d. net each. 


New Volume of Essays by 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, and other Essays 


By Sir AnourpaLp Gerxiz, D.C.L., F.B.S. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

‘There are few subjects of more speculative interest than the connectior 
which exists between man and his physical surroundings......Sir Archibald 
Geikie in these thoughtful essays has done something towards elucidating the 
dependence of man’s intellectual achievement on his ns wo environment.” 

—Academy and Literature. 








THE BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). Four 
Lectures Delivered at the Staff College and Cavalry School. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescuz, Author of “ A History of the British Army.” With 
Maps, 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. Ye 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samvet Dit, M.A., Author of “‘ Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire.” 8vo, lis. net. 


In its general outlines Dr. Dill’s picture of the Roman world seems to us 
luminous and ponoumnty, sane. He sees his world steadily and sees it 
whole. He will not allow any partial aspect to overset the point of his judg- 
ment......Dr. Dill writes an English which, while perfectly unaffected and 
straightforward, is always well-balanced and dignified, which can be eloquent 
without being turgid, and can take on colour without losing its sobriety. It is 
a style which has the secret of making everything it touches to be inte: ing, 
and which should secure for Dr. Dill’s new book not only literary esteem but 
the best sort of popularity.”—Times, 





CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol, 
THE MYTHS OF PLATO. Translated, with 


Introductory and other Observations, by J. A. Stewart, M,A., Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church and White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s, net. 





TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—Concluding Vol, 
CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘* Though there have been several admirable books in this series, this is one 
of the best. Lucid amid a tangle of details, vivid without being too highly 
coloured, faithful to the statesman while mindful of the man, it comes near 
the model of what such a book should be.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. | ELIZABETH. By Prof. E. 8S. 
7 re A, Freeman, D.C.L., BEESLY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By 


Freperic HaRRISsON. 


WILLIAM Ill, By H. D.- 


TRaILL. 

By Dr. JAMES | WALPOLE. ByJoun MonuEy 
PITT. By Lord RosEBEry. 
PEEL. By J. Ri THURSPIELD. 


HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
EDWARD I. By T.F. Tour. 
HENRY VII. 


GAIRDNER. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By 


Bishop CREIGHTON. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Georce W. E. Russet. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 


GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &. Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, 
9s. net. 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 13 Maps and 


5 Plans, Third Edition. 5s. net. 





With 19 Maps and 36 





A NEW BOOK FOR LENT. 
CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten 


Readings selected from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Puitires Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M. L. Jay. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF QUATERNIONS. By 


Cuarizes Jasrer Joty, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S., Sec. R.LA. Svo, 10s. net. 











ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 





MAOMILLAN and 0O,, Limited, London 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


A History of Gettysburg and the Wilderness. 
By CECIL BATTINE, 
Captain 15th King’s Hussars. 


With Coloured Frontispiece (Battle Flags of the Confederacy), and 
6 Maps, 8vo, 16s. net, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

* .* This book contains some descriptions of the voyage from England 
to Cape Town, and notes of the Author's journey from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. It deals, too, with some of the social 
and political questions which are before the public of South Africa at 
the present time, and in a guarded way refers to some aspects of 
Johannesburg society. It touches such matters as Chinese Labour, 
the future form of government, and land settlement, 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With Photogravure Portrait after Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. [In a few days. 

CoNTENTS.—Adventures among Books—Recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson—Rab's Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. 
Morris’s Poems—Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels—A Scottish Romanticist of 
1830—The Confessions of Saint Augustine—Smollett—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—The Paradise of Poets—Paris and Helen—Enchanted 
Cigarettes—Stories and Story-telling—The Supernatural in Fiction 
—An Old Scotch Psychical Researcher—The Boy, 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


3 vols. crown 


MORAL DISCIPLINE IN THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH : being Lectures delivered during Lent, 
1904, in Westminster Abbey. By H. HeNstEyY HEnson, B.D., 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster ; sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


RICE PAPERS: Stories and Sketches 
of Life in China. By H. L. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Preratory Note.—‘' These stories possess the merit of not being true, nor 
are they necessarily founded on fact ; they were written during three years’ 
service in China...... To those whose ideas of a Chinaman are gathered from the 
yood-natured, doddering idiot as he is so often represented on the stage, he is 
here shown in a different form, however inadequate the portrayal may be.” 


THE BIRTH OF PARSIVAL: a 


Drama. By R.C. TREVELYAN, Author of “ Cecilia Gonzago” 
and “ Polyphemus, and other Poems.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 
**Tt is always gracefully invented and musically written.”—Scotsman. 
** A noble and effective dramatic poem. Mr. Trevelyan has aspired boldly; 
his theme is an exacting and ambitious one, yet has he happily succeeded.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“The verse is vigorous, and the action, considering the subject, well sus- 
tained.”—Noltingham Daily Guardian, 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. 


A Novel. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 
With 6 Illustrations by G. D. ARMouR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This work sets forth the troubles of an advanced and philan- 
thropic lady wha finds herself confronted by the management of an 
estate, farm, and pack of fochounds. There are peculiar conditions 
which attach to the latter, and these, with the methods adopted to 
carry out the provisions of her brother's will, form the story. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK anp BOMBAY, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60, 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bisho: irmingham, 
paper, 6d. net. c ' nee 80, 


In consequence of several requests fora cheap edition of th: 
the publishers have decided to issue a limited edition of 50,000 cncpuet Not 





SECOND IMPRESSION, JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT & ITS MESSAGES, 


By the Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bish Designa 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 4 7 to of 
** Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his th 
well as true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be ata 
—Expository Times, 





WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 


By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. With Introducti 

SCOTT HOLLAND. Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. [Second Blinn 
*‘ The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.”—@uardian 
“ Very valuable.”—School Guardian. ; 








WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


An Enquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation. By the Rey, 
J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Birmingham, Cloth, 1s, 3d, net; paper, 9d. net. 


S . 
**One of the best answers.”—Expository Times. [Second Baition, 
“A masterly handling of the subject....... eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News, 


— 








NEARLY READY, 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E, RYLE, D.D., Bishop of Win. 
chester. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 





JUST OUT. 


HOW TO PREACH. 


A Manual for Students. By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, MA, 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter. Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 


By the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., Principal of Warrington 
Training College. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


By the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The idea is excellent, and Mr. Stevenson has carried it out with true 
insight and felicity of interpretation. The familiar poem gains new meaning 
in many a passage.”—Church Times. 





NOW READY. 


SOME BIBLE CHARACTERS 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By the late CANON TWELLS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The First Series, ‘*Sermons on Hymns and other Subjects,” now in 
its Third Edition, was so well reccived that we.have ventured to publish 
another volume by this thoughtful preacher. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ONLY A FEATHER: Wayside Thoughts. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cloth, 1s. net. 
** Charming little papers and stories in which imaginative power and careful 
writing and sound teaching are all to be found.”—Church Times. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS. 


By AMOTHER. With a Preface by the Hon. and Right Rev. E. CARB 
GLYN, Bishop of Peterborough. Cloth, Is. net. 
«Just the kind of thing for reading at mothers’ meetings—not only simple 
but convincing.’’—Church Bells. 





JUST OUT. 


THE CHILDREN’S EVENING HOUR. 


By FRANCES MACLEAN. With Preface by the Ven, Rev. J. G. 
SCOTT, Archdeacon of Dublin. Cloth, 1s. net. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 4 VICTORIA STREET, 


[March 11, 1905, ‘ 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF SAVOY: Victor Amadeus Il. & his Stuart Bride 
By the MARCHESA VITELLESCHI, Author of “A Court in Exile.” In 2 vols. demy’ 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
94 Illustrations and Facsimiles, and 2 Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. March 21st. 


THE REGENT OF THE ROUES By Licut.-Col. Anprrw C. P. Haccarp, D.8.0., 
Author of “Louis XIV. in Court and Camp,” &e. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 10 Illustrations, 16s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS _ From the Italian of Giovanni Rosapi. . Edited, with 
Explanatory Notes and with an Introduction, by Dr. EMIL REICH. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
Frontispiece, 6s. net. [March 21st. 
A great success has attended the publication in Italy of this learned and eloquent work by a Lawyer, and at the present time it 
is the most widely read book there. 


LETTERS FROM CATALONIA and others Parts of Spain By 
ROWLAND THIRLMERE, Author of “Idylls of Spain,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, profusely Ilus- 
trated with Coloured and other Plates, from Original Drawings by Szymour Lucas, R.A., Frank Branawyn, A.R.A., 
Groran Hartt, R.I., R.B.A., Trevor Happon, R.B.A., Toomas R. Macquom, RB.L, Tom Browns, R.I.; B.B.A., A. M. 
Fowsgraker, R.B.A., and from Photographs, 24s. net. [Immediately. 





IMPERIALISM: its Prices, its Vocation. By Dr. Emm Retcu, Author of “ A History 


of Civilisation,” “Success among Nations,” &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. [Tuesday next. 
A study of the penalties of Imperialism, and an attempt to apply the principles so obtained to British Imperialism. Full of 
striking and even startling ideas. 


UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES: Notes on the Protectorate of Uganda, especially 
the Anthropology and Ethnology of its Indigenous Races. By F. J. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B. In 1 large handsome vol. crown 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, printed on English art paper, 
with Map and 212 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs taken by the Author, and including a Coloured Plate, Maps, &c., 
24s. net. [Ready. 
“An amazingly interesting book.”—Daily Ezpress. 
“A great deal of useful and interesting information regarding different tribes in the Protectorate. The volume is undoubtedly 
of great scientific value, a perfect profusion of excellent illustrations.”—Scotsman. 
“One can have nothing but praise for the book; the volume is as near perfection as can well be imagined. There can be no 
doubt that it will take a permanert place as a work of reference on a highly important subject.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“An interesting and valuable ethnological study.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE REAL NEW YORK By Ruvperr Hucnes. In square crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, with over 100 Dlustrations from Drawings by the well-known Artist, Hy. Mayrr, many being in Colours, 
4s. 6d. net. [Tuesday neat. 


MAKERS OF SONG By Anns A. Cuarin, Author of “ Masters of Music,” &c. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. With many characteristic Examples of Music, Illustrating the Influence of the Song- 
Makers from Earliest Times. [This day. 





NOTICE.—Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. have made arrangements to publish New Novels by 
“Lucas Malet,’’ Stanley Weyman, Katherine Cecil Thurston, Jerome K. Jerome, Ellen. 
Thorneycroft Fowler, Mary Cholmondeley, and Rider Haggard. 





The Following Important Novels are In the Press or Ready 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. . 
HEARTS OF WALES Auten Rare | THE THREE ESSENTIALS Donroruea Gerarp 





[April 11th [April 25th 
THE REBEL WOOING J. A. Srevart| THE MARBLE CITY G. B. Burein 
THE WHITE CAUSEWAY manna 5 9 A PRIMA DONNA’S ROMANCE 
QUEER LADY JUDAS “Ria” 7 
[April 4th 
AUNT PHIPPS ein Qaaneee THE CLAIRVOYANTE B. 1. Foe 
THE SIXTH SENSE ADELINE SERGEANT | THE GRAND DUKE ome DAWwE 
THE MIDDLE WALL EpWARD MARSHALL rit Rea 
GUTHRIE OF THE “TIMES” + Se ee emer j oe 
JOSEPH ALTSHELER | ~R¥E ROSE OF LIFE M. E. Brappon 
MR. CHIPPENDALE OF PORT WELCOME [April 18th 
CHARLES FELLOWS | RE SECRET OF WOLD HALL 
LA a E. Everett-GREEN 
PATRICIA: A MOT “Tora” 8 ; 
a [afarch 23th | FATA MORGANA Aupas Oasvatoms 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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Special illustrated Garden N umber 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Issued TO-DAY (Saturday, March 11th), 





The CONTENTS include: 
STATUARY IN THE GARDEN: Changing Fashions | HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF A BAD SOIL, 


in Lead and Stone. By“. M. P.” AUTUMN CROCUSES AND OTHER AUTUMy. 
THE BLUE LARKSPUR: Delphiniums, Annual and FLOWERING BULBS. 


Perennial. 
CARPET BEDS AND HOW 
GOOD GRAPES FOR SMALL VINERIES; The Best TO FILL THEM, 
THE COTTAGE GARDEN, AND THE BEST VEGE-| ARE GARDENERS UNDERPAID? “Yes”: by A 
TABLES TO SOW IN IT. Worxina Hanp. “No”: by AN Emptoyep, 








In To-day’s Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” is published the first of a Series of Articles 
dealing with the West Indies and Central America specially contributed by FRANK T. BULLEN, £ i 
entitled VENEZUELA’S CAPITAL. 

Among other Papers of Special Interest in the same Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 
are FARMING FOR THE HOME, by C. J. Cornish ; THE HOUSEKEEPING OF HODGE: a Catechism 
by which you may test your Knowledge of Rural Life, by “Home Counties”; and ETON AND HER 
CRITICS; besides Articles upon Hunting, Shooting, the Turf, the Stud, Golf, Motoring, and a variety 
of other Country Topics. 





You can fill in this Order Form, and thus secure a copy of “The County Gentleman’s” Current Issue, 
(You can hand this to any of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstall Managers, or to any Newsagent or Bookseller) 





—— 


ORDER FORM. To the PUBLISHER, “‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me a copy of the Garden Number of “The County Gentleman,” for which I enclose you Stxpencs 
Halfpenny (63d.) in stamps. 


Sp. March 11/05. AAAS. .ceresccricnsorscsederecorccsesevegedecescessccbueccscccseesseedeeedsbenseete 


SCOTCH CREE ERLE SE HEE LELE CEE DETTE E SEE EEEEEOEEEEESEO OOS O OEE ON OOO HEE OEE ee SESE R OSES SEtty 
or 


“IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE’ 








OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND for Tie County Gentleman's 


48-page Supplement dealing with the Great Problem of Rural Housing and 
Agricultural Labourers’ Cheap Cottages, we have been compelled again to Reprint 
the Issue at considerable expense. 


Should you desire to secure a copy now, you can do so by filling in the subjoined Order 
Form and forwarding it to the Publisher. The expense in Reprinting this 
Supplement is so great that we cannot again put it on the machines. 


EVERY ONE INTERESTED IN COTTACE BUILDING 
Should secure a copy of “IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE” while 
there is yet time. 
TO SAVE YOURSELF TROUBLE you can fill in the Order Form below. 








ORDER FORM. 
To the PUBLISHER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please reserve for me a copy of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” for which I 
auaine you Ninepence (9d.) i” stamps. 


Mi Me AN FE TUNE EELS SON'S sgucnnansonsonsoscnsde sonscenebepnenbecnonscoesbestsoneenesesenseesorsvtnseselnialll 
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METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


& 


MESSRS. METHUEN will commence on MARCH 16th the publication of the most interesting Series which they have yet attempted. On that day the 


First Six Volumes of METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY will be issued. This Series isan attempt to place the best books of all nations, and particularly 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the great masters will be represented. Mr. Sidney Lee is the General Editor, and he contributes 
a Note to each book. The price of an ordinary Volume of this remarkable Series is Sixpence net in paper. Thus you may obtain SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, FIVE.PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, BACON’S ESSAYS, or THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS 


for 


Sixpence each. Very long books are issued in Double Volumes at One Shilling neteach. Thus the great work of EDWARD GIBBON will be issued in Seven 
Double Volumes at One Shilling net each, and it is the finest Edition in existence, containing all the extra Notes by Prof. Bury. Kindly ask your Bookseller 


or Newsagent to obtain for you the First Six Volumes of METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, and you will have for 3s, 6d, the beginnings of a magnificent 
library. The books are beautifully printed on good paper. They are also issued in a handsome cloth binding at One Shilling net. Please ask for a Prospectus, 
NOTE.—The Title of this Series has been changed from Methuen’s Universal Library to METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 





MINIATURES. By Duptey Heatu. With 9 Plates in 
in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
ae ‘ [The Connrisseur’s Library. 

‘ is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its, earliest 

= ot development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzantine, 

Cavlovingian, Celtic, and Saxon influences, and in the French, Flemish, and 

Italian Schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, showing the growth 

of realistic expression in the Miniature, and tracing its subsequent history as 

an independent art of portraiture ‘‘in little” down to the present day. 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R.N. Hatt, part Author of 
“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of bere x | College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
This is the Fifth Volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
now HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815. 


A HISTORY OF ROME : during the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenipex, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol, I. (133-108 B.C.) ith Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite con- 
ceptions of persons and things.”—Manchester Guardian. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by Mrs, Baruam Jounson. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

W. B. Donne, cousin of the poet Cowper, was a man of letters; successively 
Librarian at the London Library, and Licensor of Plays; better known as the 
intimate friend of Edward FitaGerald, Mrs. Kemble, John Mitchell Kemble, 
&c., letters from whom are included in this correspondence; besides others 
written to Archbishop Trench, Dean Blakesley, &c. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF THE CASARS. By 8S. Barina- 


Goutp. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c, 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
With Illustra- 


MANCHURIA. By ALEXANDER Hosiz. 


tionsand a Map. A Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With an Introduc- 
tionand Notes by E. De Setincourt, M.A. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


By A. D. Innes, M.A, With Maps and Plans, A Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8yo, 6s. 
SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. By J. ©. Watt. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This isa pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” 
a book which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented 
success. In this book the father tells the story of his own rise with the same 
inimitable wit and racy wisdom. ‘ 


A MODERN CAMPAIGN; or, War and Wireless 
Telegraphy in the Far East. By Davip Fraser, the Times Special Corre- 
spondent, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By O. M. Arxinson. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 

SICILY. By Dovenas StapEN. With 334 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LIFES QUESTIONINGS. By W. R. Parrerson 
(Benjamin Swift). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is limited to 750 Copies, and will not be Reprinted. 
The form of the k is unusual, at least in English Literature, It is a 
criticism of Life done in the manner of the French epigrammatists. 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. BR. Morritt, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans. A Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE MAN IN THE PULPIT. By James Dova.as. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics. 


Arranged by A. T. QuiLLER-Coucu. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-crown Library. 


MILLET. By Nerra Pzacoox. With 30 Illustrations, 


demy 16mo, 2s, 6d, net. [Itttle Books on Art. 


THE BREWING INDUSTRY. By JuuiIaN L. BAKER, 


F.LC., F.C.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. [Books on Business. 


TIMON OF ATHENS.—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
By Witttam SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

- J. CraiG. Pott 16mo, leather, 1s. neteach. [Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to the 


Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, M,P, By A. M. S, Meruven. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3d, net. 


NEW NOVELS 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry JAMES. ‘Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically  wecape g persistent, develo little wife and daughter, 
is to be found in the gallery of modern fiction.”—Standard, 

‘*Tt is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of 
astonishing capacity and insight.”—Daily Mail, 

‘To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which the 
author narrates his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“ The novel is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with 
the nicest skill : each is living and persuasive.”—Academy. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Even Purtporrs. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Never before has he attempted so great and impressive a tragedy. There 
is something simple and elemental in its construction; it. is in its way as 
merciless as ‘King Lear.’ The people concerned are few in number, which 
makes the tragedy all the more vivid.”—Datly Telegraph. 

“Unquestionably a work of exalted imagination, The author has never 
risen so high.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“*The Secret Woman’ is the author’s best story......A fine and powerful 
piece of work.”—Daily News, 


THE DRYAD. By Justin Huntiy MoCarruy, Author 


of ‘If I were King.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr Ruinas. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The story is told with charming geniality and unfailing humour, and the 
author's sympathy is large and sincere.”—Morning Leader. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. By Mrs. C. N. 
Wittramson, co-Author of ‘The Lightning Conductor.” Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 68. 

‘The author gives a picturesque and vivid description of life on a convict 
settlement, and the horrors associated with it. A strong love element under- 
lies the whole story. It is as romantic as it is quaint and remarkable.”* 

—Scotsman. 

“The story is narrated with all Mrs. Williamson's picturesqueness and 

skill.” —Times. 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W. E. Norris. 


8vo, 6s. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Witu1am Le 
Qurvx. With 2 Illustrations by A. H. BuckLanp, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The tale is straightforward and absorbing. Mr. Le Queux is the best 
living author of exciting novels.”—Morning Leader. 


THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wuirs, Author of “ The West 
End,” &. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Very lifelike and intensely readable.”—Daily Mail. 

“Mr. White’s good things are not only excellently said, but also, it seems to 
us, tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of 
the age in which we live.” —Athenzwm. 

‘** The System’ isin Mr. White’s, best manner, and contains both thought 
and pleasantries admirably mixed.’’—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. White is not less interesting than usual, and his firm touch, his quiet 
humour and cynicism, his assured methods are ail here.”—Standard. 

‘* The novel is deeply interesting and excessively clever.”—Academy. 

“A clever and interesting book. It is well-written; its sketches of 
character are vivid and ably contrasted.”—Scotsman. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxenuam, 
Author of “Barbe of Grand Bayou.’’ With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘The heroine is sublime, but the most individual person is the Jew.” 
—Athenaum, 
“Full of incident, adventure, humour, and human interest.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 
“There is not a dull page in the book. The accounts of the shipwreck and 
the storm in the desert are in the author’s best style.”—Daily News, 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. CuarK Russet, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Devised with unusual invention.”—Daily Mail. 
‘Interesting, surprising and exciting.”-——Morning Leader, 
“There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy and tragedy, 
and plenty of incident.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rosert Barr, 
Author of “The Countess Tekla,” &. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A bright and amusing story and engrossing.” —Daily Mail, 
** Entertaining and amusing to a high degree.” —Scotsman, 


HEART OF MY HEART. By Exuis Merepiru. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Curious, unique,informing, obviously the outcome of experience.”—Standard 
“ Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“4 book of unusual merit, written with genuine literary charm and dis- 
tinction.”—Daily Mail. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By J. Luter Lona, co- 
Author of “The Darling of the Gods.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
‘‘ All the stories are rendered with sympathy and grace and knowledge,” 


Crown 





—Daily Mail. 
“A work of singular finish and distinction.””—Morning Leader. 





Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for particulars of their Two New Series, ‘‘METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and 
‘‘METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS,” 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


en es 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





First Large Impression 
- Second Impression 


Just Published. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


HUMPHRY WARD, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ This Is probably the best book 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet produced....... 
Lady Kitty is a real human being.” 


By Mrs. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 










Sold Before Publication, 
Ready Immediately. 
Crown 8yo, 63, 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Britian 
t 
fascinating from beginning to one 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘Marcella,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” &c, 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ What is the main quality in ‘The Marriage of William 
Ashe’ which arrests and retains throughout our attention? It is the 
extraordinarily vivid portraiture which is given us of the heroine, Lad 
Kitty,—she is the most sparkling bit of wilful, wayward womanhood in all 
Mrs. Ward’s portrait gallery.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘Once more Mrs. Humphry Ward has given us a study 
of the feminine temperament, sensitive, nervous, even poignant,.....The 
story is deeply moving.” 


Academy.— The story is one of the best that Mrs 
written...... Her study of the girl is acute and in pom .. ~4 
has laid bare the feminine mind with a precision that is almost scientific,” 
Times.—“ Mrs, Ward’s latest novel is of unfailing interest. To begin it 
be forced to continue it to the end...... She is u story-teller to the core, with 
interest in life such as few novelists have surpassed, an outlook upon it h h 
extends very far, and what is, perhaps, her dearest possession—a yi — 
trating knowledge of and sympathy with young men,” mend 





ON MARCH 22xp.—With 20 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF 
AN INDIAN UPLAND. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, C.S.1., C.LE., Home 
Secretary to the Governmeut of India. 


ON MARCH 28rx.—With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of “A Bide over the Rocky Mountains,” “‘ Creeds of the Day,” &c. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the History 
of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Company in 
the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries. 
By the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service 
(Madras Establishment). With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Scotsman.—" A valuable addition to the records of British rule in India, and 
the story it tells is one in which all Britons may take a just pride.” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Spectator.—*‘ These stories are quite as sensational as any romance, and 
are told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to 
attain to.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. Hucuss, 


of Uffington. Edited by Horace G. Hurcutnson. With 3 Portraits and 
a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—“ It is a relief to turn to such a book from the hurries and dis- 
tractions of to-day.......The memorials give a picture, as intimate as it is 
delightful, of the unstudied friendliness of the greatest of Scotsmen.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Brooms, 
Authoress (as Lady Barker) of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,” “Stories about——,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. ‘ heen ; : 
Standard. —“‘ The charm of the book consists in its intimate little pictures 


of personal and official life.” : 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A most interesting, womanly, and observant book.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. Turep Serres. By ALice, Countess 
oF STRAFFORD. §8vo, 14s. 

Nineteenth Century.—‘‘ Undoubtedly the best book of the season. Intensely 


amusing as well as highly instructive.’ ; 
Westminster Gazette.—** The book is full of good things.” 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN ASCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis Campse.t, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, &c. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. i ‘ 

Spectator.—“ Professor Campbell has described with equal subtlety and 
clearness the ancient and modern drama, keeping an eye open for divergencies 
and similarities. His opinions are always moderate and just....... We recom- 
mend this excellent book to our readers.” 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. Wi.nELm Liiske. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
and Largely Rewritten by Russe. Srurais, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Architecture,” 
&c. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s, net. 


PETER’S MOTHER, 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” “ Cornelius,” &c. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PREss. 


World.—‘ Mrs. Henry de la Pasture goes up still high 
; le la Pa: gher on the roll of 
women writers worth reading in virtue of her latest work, ¢ 4 ® 
is . neelly _ = as oe and as literature.” er cicteg *: 
_ Daily Telegraph.—* ‘Peter's Mother’ is as delightful a character as th 
imagination of a novel writer ever figured f é ; 
pr yey at Ag ver fig orth.......A better novel the reader 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. by 


Lady Caruerins Mitnes GaskELL, With 16 Full- i 
small demy 8vo, 9s. net. _ eke 


PROBLEMS IN MANCEUVRE TACTICS, 
with Solutions, for Officers of all Arms. By Major Hoprenstept, 
Instructor atthe War School, Potsdam. Translated and Adapted by Major 
J. H. V. Crows, R.A.,, p.s.c., Instructor at the Royal Military Academy, 
With Maps, small demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Shortly 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. By Powett Mituincror, 
Author of ‘In Cantonments,” “In and Beyond Cantonments,” &, With 
a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

Spectator.—‘* Major Millington has accomplished a difficult task with much 
success......He has aimed at producing a light-hearted, slangy chronicle of the 
road. His jokes are nearly always good, and they are very numerous,” 

Truth.—‘ Written with a delightful lightness and brightness.” 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO’ 


By A. Conan Dorie. With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
_ Daily News.—*‘ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader’s atten- 
tion at the start, and holds it to the close.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and 


Sport. By A.Conan Dorie. With a Frontispiece. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ The battle picture is perfect of its kind, Altogether the 
volume is admirable,” 


JULIA. Second Impression. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The story is altogether charming, and there is no single 
man or woman in it whom one would not like to know.” 
Westminster Gazette.—* A delightful picture of Irish life.” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On March 22nd. 


THE MARQUIS’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “ Joshua Newings ; or, The Love 
Bacillus.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Zn the press. 








World.—‘‘ The amount of added fact is great and important.” 
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